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A man is better than a plan. Do 
men need methods? Still more 
do methods need men. He who rests upon a 
system, a method; or a plan, for success, will never 
succeed. He is looking for the spontaneous genera- 
tion of life out of dead matter. Nothing short of 
life will beget life. If the older boys wili not stay 
in the Sunday-school, if the men do not show their 


Wented—A Man 


hand in the church, if the whole organization is 
dead-and-alive—get a man. 
. 

Denying Seif ang Self-denial is the renunciation of 

Flowing Christ self, not merely of something self 

likes. It is a popular notion that to deny one’s self 

for Christ's sake is to give up something one is par- 





ticularly fond of,—money, dress, ease, a pleasant 
companion, an evening walk; but Christ bids us 
deny ourselves in order that we may follow him, and 
that means, among other things, that we are to put 
self out in order to bring him in. That man has 
small notion of the place which Christ wants to oc- 
cupy in his heart who imagines that the renunciation 
of a sweetmeat is all that is necessary to make room 
for him. 
a 


Freedom 
in Restriction 


Life is a copy-book. There is a 
large blank page before us, but, be- 
cause of what we know of man’s attainments, we 
read in those attainments the copy at the top of the 
page. Like children learning to write, we try to 
imitate the headline, and never exactly succeed. 
Our own personality mingles with the effort to imitate, 
and results in what we call our handwriting. If we 
are too servile in our effort to imitate, we shall de- 
stroy our own individuality. If we are too indepen- 
dent and wayward, the writing will be unintelligible 
and worthless. And so we must work out the 


pee twee Se ete eee we a meruer UL SUCTETY IN 


our own way. We must utilize our own powers by 
imposing certain restrictions upon them, and then 
giving them full freedom of exercise within those 
restrictions. 


oO 


Helping the Devit Endorsement of a wrong thing by 
to Raise his Tone good people does not lessen the 
wrong ; it rather increases its power for evil. Act- 
ing, as a profession for one of God’s children, is 
inherently wrong. Any attempt to make the stage 
a power for good by raising the standards of actors 
or the theater-going public is bound to fail. Dr. 
Robert F. Horton, a well-known English writer and 
who delivered the Yale Lectures on 
Preaching in 1893, has recently expressed an opin- 
ion as to ‘‘ raising the tone’’ of the theater. He is 
quoted as saying: ‘*I am told on all hands that it 
is the duty df Christians to go to theaters in order to 
raise the tone of plays. If you are able to do this, 
God bless you! I shall not do it; I am not strong 
enough. It is a crusade peculiarly beset with pit- 
falls and with self-delusions. 


preacher, 


It is easy for men to 
imagine that they are going to reform the theater 
There are more 


’ 


when they go to amuse themselves. 
practical, if less attractive, ways of service.’ 


=. 


If we would be tactful, we must be 
When ? 


’ 


timely. ‘The man who “sizes up’ 
the entire situation,—his friend’s state of mind, his 
own state of temper and willingness to be fair, the 
place and the surroundings,—and then, seizing a 
time when all these things are in best accord, offers 
criticism or advice, or even rebuke, in carefully pre- 
considered words, is said to have ‘‘ tact ;’’ and what he 
says on such an occasion is likely to have the effect 
He has tact, for he 
has stvdied to put himself considerately into souch 


that he would wish it to have. 


with everything that bears upon the case in hand— 


most of all with his friend’s feelings. at the time. 


A word of criticism or advice uttered by me to-day 
may only serve to ruffle still more my friend’ s feelings, 
already ruffled over another matter; to-morrow 
that same word may accomplish all that I could 
wish, and at no cost of disturbed feelings or strained 
relations between us. If his time is not the best 
time for me to act, in view of all the circumstances 
with which I am familiar, or ought to be, then it 
is wrong for me to do now what may be right at 
some later time. ‘‘ When ?”’’ is not a less important 
question than ‘‘ What ?’’ in determining our duty, 


o> 


An Old Psalm to a New Tune 


HE Twenty-third Psalm is the plainest and most 
familiar in all the book : 
shepherd.’’ Can there be anything in that which the 
whole church has not fully learned long ago? Let 
us study it and see. 
Some of us take our ideas.of the shepherd and his 


business from pastoral poetry and painting, —from 
Ineocritus and Virgil and Watteau. 


the ideal shepherd's crook,—a delicate wand, ending 
in a reversed curve, sometimes tied up with ribbons, 
and held gracefully by Tityrus or Amaryllis as they 
loll beneath the wide-spreading beech-tree, murmur- 
ing their bucolics in the shade. We see it in a far- 
ther stage. of evolution in the crozier, gorgeously 


‘*The Lord is my 


bedecked with gold and gems, kept among the 
properties of a cathedral for service at great church 
parades. The real shepherd’s crook is quite an- 
other thing. It is a stout and formidable weapon, 
such as might stand the bearer in good stead in a 
tussle with the wolf; and the dainty curve at the tip 
is a well-contrived sort of harpoon of iron by which 
the wandering sheep may be summarily yanked back 
into the right way. It is well fitted for the rough 
work that the shepherd’s hand finds to do. 

This severer aspect of the shepherd’s work is the 
most frequent biblical aspect of it. Those who are 
accustomed to read the Psalms in their order from 
the Book of Common Prayer will remember the title 
of the Twenty-third Psalm, taking from the old Latin 
translation, ‘‘ Dominus regit me,’’—‘‘ The Lord is 
my Avng.’’ It is written, ‘‘ Out of Benjamin shall 
come a ruler that shall rule [shall, shepherd] my 


” 


people Israel. In that tremendous expression, 
three times borrowed in the New Testament from 
the Old, ‘‘ He shall rule them with a rod of iron,’’ 
the sense is the same; he shall be a shepherd to 
them, tend and drive them with an iron crook, or 
even dash them in pieces with it. It is a common 
phrase of Greek poetry to speak of kings, ‘even 
those of the fierce early type, as ‘‘ the people’s 
shepherds.”’ 

So then the joy of this thanksgiving psalm takes a 
higher flight than we are wonted to. It delights not 
only to be fed, cared for, guided, protected, but to 
be controlled, coerced, punished even, with rod 
and staff,—led back, when may be; driven back, 
when need be ; and made to walk in paths of right- 
eousness.’ This is 2 high strain of thankfulness, to 
rejoice in limitation and restraint, in the coercion 
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of law and of a ruler. It is a very easy and rudi- 
mentary thing to be thankful for food and safety and 
prosperity ; but when we are set to learn to give 
thanks for privation and loss and disappointment, it 
is a sign that we are promoted into a higher class. 

The most obvious way in which the Good Shep- 
herd rules and restrains us is by those general limi- 
tations that apply to all alike,—-God’s government 
by law. ‘The unvarying courses of nature involve us 
all alike as members of the same race, and inhabit- 
ants of the same world, limiting us on every side, 
and making us conscious of the fence about the fold. 
Here are these general limitations on the freedom 
of human life,—the necessity of food, of sleep, of 
death. ‘There are the irresistible impositions of pain 
and weakness. There is the social necessity which 
has so organized us together that each shall be de- 
pendent on the love and fidelity of others, so that 
when these fail or are treacherous we falldown. The 
countless limitations like these are galling to the 
pride of human nature. But, when we look deeply 
at what human nature is and what it needs, we learn 
to be thankful, for ourselves and all mankind, for 
every one of them. Think what the world was, 
according to those early chapters of Genesis, when, 
in the lusty prime of human history, men’s lives 
stretched on through centuries instead of years. The 
pride and hate of men toward God and toward each 
other grew high and intolerable till, at last, there 
was nothing for it but to sweep the earth clean with 
a flood. Who would say that, with like conditions, 
a like result would not come back? This earth, 
with pain and weariness, with doubts and uncertain- 
ties and anxieties, with sickness and death, is a vale 
of misery. Without them, it would be a pande- 
monium. 

But this sort of divine government—a government 


by general laws—is not reallv like that of the shep- 
nerd who ‘‘ knoweth his sheep, and calleth them all 


by name,’’—the shepherd who goes before, and leads 
the sheep that know his voice and follow him. This 
government by law, that does not concern itself 
with individuals, is rather like that of the drover who 
goes behind and drives his sheep, and to whom the 
flock is only a hundred head of mutton. He does 
not know his sheep by name, nor care for their seve- 
ral troubles ; his care is only to get his mutton to 
market. There is many a student of God in nature 
whose highest hymn of gratitude has never risen to 
a higher strain than this,—the Lord is my drover. 
In public administration this is the best government 
men know, —one that proceeds on general principles 
by fixed laws, and will not turn aside for individual 
cases. A government that makes exceptions in 
favor of individuals according to the will of the 
ruler is a ‘‘ personal government,’’ and personal 
government, in human affairs, is another name for 
tyranny. But this government of ‘‘the Lord our 
shepherd "’ is a personal government. It is carried 
on with individual regard to each one, the noblest or 
the meanest of the flock. We have to recognize it, 
not only in our joys and prosperities, but in our 
severest hardship. This intolerable grief that has 
befallen was meant, and meant for me. I could 
submit unmurmuring to the common lot of humanity, 
but how can I give thanks for that inexorable rod of 
iron that the Shepherd has purposely thrust across 
my path? He defeats, not only my selfish plans, 
but what seem to me my noblest aspirations after 
divifie knowledge and holy service. How can d 
thank the Shepherd, who knows us all, and yet deals 
with us so cruelly? He knows our capacity of an- 
guish, and yet comes to take the lamb from the ewe, 
while the mother follows with her ignorant crying ; or 
he snatches away the parent sheep from some wan- 
dering lamb, knowing all its helplessness. 

Now try your voice again on the old psalm, and 
see whether you can sing it to this new tune, 
Dominus regit me. He keeps me back from the 
careers that I covet. He shuts up the doors of 
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knowledge into which I fain would enter. He foils 
and frustrates me in my-plans to-accomplish some 
good and eminent service for others. He disap- 
points my hopes of wealth. He fences me in to 
humble ranges of society. He pulle from undcr- 
neath me the prop of friendship. He cuts the inner 
spring of life and hope. The Lord is my shepherd. 
I am well governed. ‘The rod isan iron rod, but it 
guides me right. The staff is shod with ‘a sharp 
goad, but it comforts me. There is wisdom in his 
leading, and in his driving too. And there is a well- 
fenced fold at last, where the weary sheep,—only an 
old sheep, worn and tired, that never could do much 
for its master but stumble along in the right way, and 
come back to it when driven,—there is a fold for the 
old sheep, that never did know what was best for 
itself, and had to trust to the rod and the staff, the 
sharp staff and the iron rod, and he shall dwell in 
the house of the Lord forever. 


ODEN NOTES ON 
Because a subject has been repeatedly 
commented upon in The Sunday 
School Times is no reason, apparently, 
for any cessation of inquiries upon that subject. Recent 
remarks in this department on the chronology of the 


Bible have called forth further questioning on the sub- 
ject from a New York reader. 


Totten 
Chronology Again 


Was much interested in your article on ‘‘ Bible Chronology Once 
More,"’ in the issue of February 5. Kindly inform us, in Notes 
on Open Letters, your opinion of Professor Totten's chronology, 
as published by him at New Haven. 

Perhaps the Editor can best answer this question by 
reprinting what he said on a former occasion, in Notes 


> Tattarc in ancwer to a similar question ; ‘‘ When 
the Editor is finally located in an insane asylum, .. . 


the new system of chronology invented by Professor 
Totten may be given in a footnote. Meanwhile the 
Bible—Old Testament and New—will be studied as it 
stands established, without any worry over its puzzling 
questions in unimportant chronology.’’ 


ieue 


~ 


When, last summer, the Editor called 
for a general expression of opinion as 
to the relative value of the lesson 
helps in The Sunday School Times, the response showed 
what may have seemed to some an amazing diversity of 
opinion. Now, in response to another more recent re- 
quest for frank expressions of opinion as to the different 
departments in The Sunday School Times, there has 
been no lack of roundly condemnatory criticism for 
almost every department in the paper balanced again 
by cordial and unstinted praise for those same depart- 
ments. At least ten different departments of The Sun- 
day School Times are considered of first importance by 
different readers ; and most of those same ten depart- 
ments are relegated, by other readers, to the last 
place in order of importance. Dry-goods merchants, 
school principals, editors, college professors, church 
stewards, pastors, and Sunday-school superintendents, 
teachers, secretaries, librarians, and pupils, are repre- 
sented among the many who have cordially responded 
to the Editor's request. Many who wrote found the re- 
quest a difficult one to answer. A New York reader, 
for instance, says of it : 


Pros and Cons for 
The Sunday 
School Times 


Regarding the department I value most, perhaps I could as 
easily tell whether 1 considered my shoes, coat, vest, trousers, 
underwear, or hat, the most valuable part of my clothing. I could 
not well get along—in cold weather at least—f any af them were 
wanting. 

Other characteristic repiies—especially those of a con- 
flicting nature—furnish interesting and instructive read- 
ing. The Editor came in for a most unmistakable 
judgment when a Massachusetts paStor wrote : 


I wish the editorials could be omitted. 


A pastor in Minnesota, however, sent a cordial letter 
putting the other side of the case. 


In getting a club for the paper, about fifteen years ago, | called 
on an intelligent professional man. Taking hold of the first page 
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of the sample, he said, ‘‘ You may tear that off each week for a 
year, and you have full value received. 
A New York doctor of medicine finds that the 
Editorials are good, but rather profound for the general reader. 


From the Far West, in California, however, comes a 
reassuring word from one who, perhaps,. will not object 
to being called a ‘‘ general reader ;"’ 

The editorial, which each week aids in making me a better 
man, a more practical Christian. 
An “‘ ex-superintendent'’ from New Jersey would seem 
to agree with the California reader : 


The editorials have been of the most value to me. . 
crammed with heaven and afire with God. 


. » They are 


And from a brother journalist there comes a letter of 
hearty, cordial commendation : 


As a veteran editor and reader of many exchanges of all sorts, 
and a very critical reader withal, it is much for me to say, as I 
do, that the aphorisms and leading editorials on the first page of 
The Sunday School Times have been, on the whole, the most 
satisfactory, suggestive, and stimulating to religious insight and 
enthusiasm, of all the periodical literature that I have read, when, 
as usual, they display the old evangelical lights unchanged except 
for fresh luster through the refining or purifying of the crystal lens 
—sometimes more telescopic also—that concentratesthem. They 
are easily the best to me of all the rich contents of the paper. 


The ‘‘ Lesson Helps’’ come in for their share of ad- 
verse and favorable criticism. A Bible-class teacher 
says of them: 

Pardon my saying that, on the whole, the ‘‘ Lesson Helps** do 
not seem to me quite so valuable as of old. 

Yet a California teacher, speaking out of long experi- 
ence, writes : 

I most value ‘‘Lesson Helps.’’ Have been a Sunday-school 
teacher for over seventeen years, and never used so good a help 
as those given in The Sunday School Times. 

A New York teacher has the following word of criti- 
cism for the ‘‘ Lesson Helps :"’ 

There being so many of them, I sometimes think them a little 
confusing. 

But another New York reader finds that very feature 
£14 24 2 one_of their-strongest recou- 


mendations : 


to 


Unquestionably the ‘‘ Lesson Helps” are what I have taken the 
paper for during the past seven or eight years. I like them, both 
for their completeness, and because they are not the views of any 
one man or any one denomination. 


The departments designed especially for the « Super- 
intendent and Other Officers,’’ and «‘ For the Teacher,”’ 
are ranked of least importance by a Canadian superin- 
tendent, who gives his reasons as follows : 


‘These last are so much written about by others, and so many 
books are published relating to them, that I place them last. 


Not so with another Canadian superintendent; how- 
ever : 


Would be thankful if we had more on the superintendent's work. 


Those two departments are, with a third, sweepingly 
condemned by a West Virginia pastor : 


All the departments of The Sunday School Times are helpful to 
me, except ‘For Children at Home," ‘Superintendent and 
Other Officers,"’ and ‘‘ For the Teacher."’ These are generally 
poor and weak. 


First place, however, is accorded to them by a Mary- 
land superintendent : i 


I think that I have received the most help, of late, from the 
parts devoted to the superintendent and teacher. Having been 
called to the head of a large school, I find the hints very helpful. 


As to the department ‘ For Children at Home,"’ a 


teacher of a senior Bible class in Manitoba writes as 
follows : 


I think ‘‘ For Children at Home" could well be omitted from 
a paper like The Sunday School Times, addressing the constitu- 
ency it does. 


An Ohio teacher makes an <‘ odious comparison *" in 
these words : 


“ Children at Home "’ does not average as high as the others 


But the only department in the paper expressly for the 
little ones is not without its stanch supporters. A Ne- 
braska superintendent and teacher draws a most favor- 
able comparison for it : 

One of the choicest parts of the whole paper is the children's 
stones. 


Another Nebraska reader speaks from the standpoint 
of a “ grown-up :"" 
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I feel rested after reading stories ‘‘ For Children at Home.” 
e world seems better then for a *‘ grown child."’ 


nd an Iowa reader bears testimony to a novel use 
hat she has learned of for the children’s stories : 


It is for ‘Children at Home"’ that I especially wish to speak. 
Mrs. George D. March, a missionary of the American Board at 
Philippopolis, told me, while at home last year, that she trans- 
lated more of your stories than from any other source into Bul- 
garian, because they are written in clear good English- with so 
little local coloring. 


«Books and Writers’’ stands low in the estimation 
of a New York superintendent : 


“Books and Writers"’ 
far below any other. 


I consider your weakest department, 


An Ontario teacher would disagree here, however : 


‘Books and Writers "’ is generally the first department to which 
J turn on taking up vour paper. I have learned to value its criti- 
cisms of books and their authors. Through this department not 
afew books have been added to my library. 


And a New York Sunday-school superintendent testifies 
to the use that the department has been to the library : 


A large part of the books in our library are bought on the basis 
of these reviews, and we have not been disappointed in any case. 
I read the reviews also because of their value in giving valuable 
information. 


The selections that have seemed to the Editor to be 
« Worth Repeating’’ have not been considered so by all 
the readers of The Sunday School Times. An‘ M.D."’ 
from New York writes of them : 


‘Worth Repeating,’ it would seem, might be made more valu- 
able and interesting. 


But a Kentucky teacher takes the opposite ground : 


The ‘‘ Worth Repeating’’ department is exceedingly rare and 
valuable. 


And a Massachusetts pastor and teacher gives his esti- 
mate of the department in no uncertain way : 


‘‘Worth Repeating "’ is my next in order, for it has introduced 
me to many a noble thought expressed in a musical way, now sweet 
and low, like the summer brook, and now loud and stirring, like 
the military band, and it is a department which I should sorely 
miss were it to be discontinued. 


Perhaps no one department came in for more cen 
eral attention than ‘‘ Notes on Open Letters.’’ Almost 


every writer has at least a word to say of it ; some criti- 
cise it harshly, some praise it warmly. A Massachusetts 
pastor has more interest in the letters than in the Editor's 
comments : 


Open Letters I always turn to, not for the sake of the answers, 
but because I like to know what people are talking about, I 
think the answers are often flippant and unkind. 


And a Washington superintendent finds the department 
sadly lacking : 


{ do not like the tone of ‘‘ Notes on Open Letters."’ It seems 


hard and arrogant. 


But an outspoken, heartfelt expression of sympathy and 
commendation comes from a pastor and teacher in 
Massachusetts : 


I would add an expression of gratitude, not only for the wisdom 
with which you reply to correspondents in the ‘‘ Notes on Open 
Letters '' (a department in which I have found personal help), 
but even more for the patient spirit and never-failing courtesy 
with which you reply to these questions. As a pastor who has to 
meet the continual question-mark, I have endeavored to imitate 
your spirit even when asked questions which ought not to be 
asked (and need not be, if the questioner would but use the 
means which are at hand for information), and ‘‘ keep sweet "’ 
while trying to ‘‘ give out light."’ 


Another Massachusetts reader sums up his idea of this 
department as follows : 


This department is, so far as I know, unique in periodical 
literature. The Editor deserves praise (1) for the unparalleled 
freedom with which he handles topics shunned or ignored by all 
the church papers ; (2) for the spirit of meekness with which he 
takes contradictions ; and perhaps (3) for the wonderful way he 
transfixes (without abuse) some of the unspeakable idiots who 
‘“ know it all,'"—who must torture the soul of less patient editors. 


A New York reader recognizes one point that is from 
time to time emphasized in this department : 


‘Notes on Open Letters’ often settles puzzling questions, -or, 
what is just as well, tells me that'such a thing is among those not 


yet revealed. 
And a keen Illinois reader sees harmless fun, rather than 


anything ‘‘ hard and arrogant,"’ in this department : 


\nd how merrily and innocently you poke fun at what you may 
think to be vanity and over-intoxication of any venturesome Bible 
Student, superintendent, or young preacher, who may be very 
Satisfied with his own superior attainments and his work and his 
Success, and who attempts to fire off or unload upon you some of 


the flotsam and jetsam that has been floating about his brain. 


The worthy advertisers were not overlooked. Many a 
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letter had words of praise for them and their goods. A 
New England superinténdent writes of them that 


Even the ‘‘ads.'’ are above reproach—with rare exceptions. 


A New Jersey primary superintendent thus testifies to 
help received from them : 

I have often found among the advertisements just what I was 
looking for. 

Thus it appears that no department in The Sunday 
School Times pleases every one. This is encouraging. 
Each department in the paper seems to please some one, 
This, again, is no less a cause for encouragement. _ It is 
to be hoped that every subscriber may continue to find, 
each week, something in The Sunday School Times that 
will justify his ‘‘ renewing ’’ when the publishers’ « ex- 
piration notice '’-reaches him. 





Doing and Dreaming 


By Mary Bradley 


ee O" ! COULD 1 lift," a dreamer cried, 
‘These bitter burdens of the poor, 
Grant them the joys of life denied, 
Soften the sorrows they endure, 
Lighten the cloud of ignorance 
For all the helpless, hopeless throng, 
And win them some deliverance 
From brutish cruelty and wrong,— 
What blessedness could life contain 
To equal this? Alas that still 
The dear desire should be in vain, 
The power be lacking to the will !"’ 
Upon his way the dreamer went, 
Nor heeded what he left undone, 
When helping lands he might have lent 
To many an over-wearied one. 
His soaring fancies far out-ran 


The hungry child he cond have fed 
auua uveriddKed the sad old man 


That a kind word had comforted. 
Poor dreamer !—and poor heart of mine 
That haply equal pity needs, — 
What blessedness were surely thine 
Had dreaming given place to deeds ! 


Washington, D. C. 
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The First Palm Sunday 


By Frederick J. Bliss, Ph.D., 


Explorer to the Palestine Exploration Fund 


[Editor’s Note.—Among the American Orientalists, Dr. Fred- 
erick J. Bliss has already a reputation in literature. He has the 
advantage of having been born in the Lebanon, Syria. He was 
graduated at Amherst in 1880, and was a teacher for three years 
in the Syrian Protestant College, Beyrout, of which his father is 
president. Dr. Bliss was also graduated from the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary in 1887, although he has never been licensed or 
ordained. For seven years he has been Explorer to the Pales- 
tine Exploration Fund. He received the degree of Ph.D. from 
Amherst in 1894, in which year he published his work, ‘‘ A Mound 
of Many Cities.’’ His ‘‘ Excavations at Jerusalem, 1894-1897,"' his 
latest work, will be published shortly.] 

‘e ATTEMPTING to picture the state of Jerusalem at 
the time of our Lord's triumphal entry, we shall 
find our imagination much stimulated if we consider the 
appearance of the modern city during Holy Week. 
When the Easter of the Greeks coincides with that of the 
Latins, then Mt. Zion is indeed the place to which all 
the tribes of the earth go up ; for, while numerous pil- 
grims of all nations flock here, representing the Eastern 
and Western churches, and while at the same time the 
Jews are celebrating their passover, the followers of Mu- 
hammad are gathering together to do reverence to the 
tomb of Moses,.the great prophet whom they hold in 
common with Christians and Jews. 
The history of this coincidence is significant. I have 
been informed by an enlightened Moslem, that the pil- 
grimage to the tomb of Moses was instituted in compara- 
tively modern times, as a sort of counter-demonstration. 
It was felt that during the paschal week the religion of the 
temporal power was in danger of being overshadowed by 
the faith of the subject races. It was of paramount im- 
portance that Islam should assert itself. . Accordingly a 
spot on the hills between Jerusalem and the Dead Sea 
was chosen as the site of the tomb of the lawgiver, and 
Thursday of Holy Weck was adopted as the day for the 
great spectacle. 
As early as Palm Sunday faithful Muhammadans be- 
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gin to assemble in the city. Bands of villagers, clad in 
holiday attire, march in to the Joppa gate, headed by 
dervishes with flags and drums, and are met by delega- 
tions from the town, who conduct them to the mosk of 
Omar. All through the week these processions arrive, 
until the courtyard contains thousands of pilgrims, who 
camp out in the great green enclosure. The mosk and 
its precincts are closed to non-Muhammadans by the 
authorities, who fear a collision with the fanatical peas- 
ants, but from the lofty buildings the stranger can gaze 
down upon the swarming multitudes. 

Though the procession does hot start from the mosk till 
after the noon prayer on Thursday, for days before a city of 
tents has sprung upon the lower slopes of Olivet and in the 
Kedron valley. Prominent among these is the gover- 
nor’s gay marquee, outside which is stationed the mili- 
tary band. As the procession approaches, the crowd 
grows immense. Sturdy fellaheen, women in colored 
sheets, dark-faced Bed’ween, Jews in gay holiday attire, 
white-helmeted tourists, sellers of sweets and lemonade, 
Turkish soldiers, Russian peasants, ecclesiastics of all 
sorts, mingle in an ever-changing kaleidescopic pattern. 
And now comes the mufti, or religious chief, on’ horse- 
back, surrounded by riders bearing the sacred green 
banners, clattering past the pasha’s tent. Their route is 
through Bethany, and then on to the so-called tomb of 
Moses, where they find another great concourse of peo- 
ple, who remain until the following Monday or Tuesday, 
when the procession returns. 

For a traveler who witnesses this scene, and forms 
part of the crowd, it is impossible not to recall a similar 
multitude, gathered on this very same spot, at almost 
this very same day, nearly two thousand years ago. 
When our Lord entered the city on the first Palm Sun- 
day, Jerusalem was overflowing with people as diversi- 
fied in type as those we have just described. I am 
inclined to think that the peasants, who doubtless 
formed a large part of that crowd, differed little in looks 
and dress from the peasants to-day. Substitute for the 
downtrodden modern Jew the proud rabbi, for the 
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European travelers the Greek traders, and the picture 
becomes identical. 

The Syrian peasants of the modern crowd come not 
only from the neighboring villages, but from more dis- 
tant parts of the country. We read in the twelfth chap- 
ter of John that the multitude who went forth from 
Jerusalem to meet Jesus was formed of ‘‘much people 
who had come to the feast.’’ 


Doubtless among these 
were many who had been cured by our Lord in Galilee, 
and who longed to show their gratitude to the Great Phy- 
sician. Doctors have greatly increased in Syria during 
recent years, but even now, when Dr. Post, surgeon of 
the Beyrout College, makes a botanical tour in the un- 
frequented districts, his fame has traveled before him, 
and in every village, yes, in almost every Arab camp, he 
is urged to perform an operation, or else to dismount, that 
some former patient may kill a sheep in his honor. No 
wonder that Dr. Post places gratitude chief in his cata- 
log of Arab virtues. If such enthusiastic receptions 
await the modern doctor, how great must have been the 
joy of those who had felt Christ's feeling touch ! 

Between Bethany and Jerusalem the routes taken by 
the Founder of our religion and by the Moslem procession 
are very much the same. The new carriage road winds 
around the southern slopes of Olivet, following in gene- 
ral the line of the old footpath. It is well known that 
footpaths rarely change from century to century, and our 
Lord probably traversed this route, rather than the alter- 
native path over the top of the Mt. of Olives, which 
involves an unnecessary ascent, and then a steep de- 
scent. On returning to Jerusalem from Jericho, espe- 
cially in the spring time, I never ride along this route 
without experiencing a thrill of excitement, as I think 
of the view which is in store. 

For a mile or so beyond Bethany you are in the coun- 
try ; to the right are bright wheat-fields, dotted with the 
darker olive-trees ; to the left, the rocky, cave-pierced 
slopes, brilliant with many-colored flowers springing up 
among the stones. . You seem to be miles away from a 
And then the road turns, and suddenly the great 
The imme- 


town. 
city of Jerusalem bursts upon your vision. 
diate foreground consists of flat fields, anc the deep cleft 
of the Kedron valley is quite hidden ; hence, in the clear 
atmosphere, it seemsas if a few steps would take you to 
the walls of the city. 

Immediately before you is the great enclosure, with 
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the beautiful Mosk of Omar in its center, and the cita- 
del at the northwest corner. In the middle of the town 
rise the twin domes of the Church of the Holy Sepul- 
cher. Prominent to the left are the Jewish synagogues, 
and in the background is the lofty square Tower of 
David, so called. Beyond the walls to the north 
stretches the modern suburb. The city seems to be one 
mass of flat roofs, dotted everywhere with small domes. 
It requires but little imagination to restore the picture 
gazed upon by our Lord when he turned this same cor- 
ner so many hundred years ago. The area around the 
mosk is practically the 4emple area, and parts of the 
ancient walls are still existing. The stepped-up court 
recalls the courts of the temple, with the platform in the 
center, on which stood the holy house. With your 
mind's eye you see the stately cloisters. The octagonal 
mosk, with its rich tile decorations, becomes the temple, 
towering a hundred and fifty feet, flashing with gold and 
white marble. Instead of the modern citadel at the 
northwest corner you see the famous Tower of Antonia, 
from whence’ the Roman soldiers kept anxious watch 
over the surging populace, as the Turkish soldiers keep 
watch to-day over the crowd composed of the same 
various and disturbing elements. The Tower of David 
near the Joppa gate turns into the three Royal Towers 
of Phasaelus, Hippicus, and Mariamne, crowned with 
battlements and turrets. Beyond, somewhat to the 
north, you notice the octagonal tower Psephinus. In 
the place occupied by the modern barracks you recon- 
struct Herod's palace, with its wall forty-five feet high, 
and its groves and gardens. The southeast angle of the 
mosk area is also the present angle of the city wall, 
which, with the exception of a few turns, runs west to 
the point where it turns again north to run towards the 
Joppa gate. but, keeping in mind the results of recent 
excavations, you can easily follow the line of the old 
wall, which, extending south and then southwest from 
the temple, along the brow of Ophel, ran down to the 
Pool of Siloam, and thence up the western hill, thus in- 
cluding all the space between the Kedron and Kinnom 
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ploration Fund were concerned with this southern part 
of the ancient city, now outside the modern walls. 

Put yourself back some nineteen hundred years, and-de- 
scend with me into the Tyropean valley. Let us walk down 
the paved street, which probably ran down from one of the 
western gates of the temple to the Fountain Gate, which 
I discovered south of the pool of Siloam, with a branch 
to the pool itself. Note the finely jointed paving-stones 
of the street, with steps at intervals of about sixteen feet. 
Observe the curb on either Side, giving a breadth of 
twenty-five feet, increasing to fifty feet after a branch 
road has joined it. Note the manholes, with circular 
heads, which connect with the drain below, so lofty in 
places that a man may walk upright’ At the fork of the 
road let us take the right branch, and descend by the 
splendid flight of steps, arranged in a system of alternate 
broad and narrow treads to the Pool of Siloam, which is 
about seventy-five feet square, is partly hewn out of the 
solid rock, partly built of well-jointed masonry, and has 
an arcade running round it, and a paved court to the 
south, 

I believe that down these steps and into this court 
came the man who was born blind, to whom Jesus said, 
**Go, wash in the pool of Siloam." It was doubtless in 
memory of this healing that five hundred years later was 
erected the church which I found above the pool. The 
south aisle extends over the arcade, and the altar stone 
is immediately above the Siloam tunnel. 

And now, returning to the fork of the road, you may 
proceed to the gate. Here, emerging from the ancient 
city, you may climb the steep slope of the western hill, 
outside the old wail, till you reach the summit, and won- 
der at the rock-hewn scarps, probably made by Solomon 
as a base for the city wall. And, as you gaze at the 
mighty fortifications, repaired by many Jewish kings, 
destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar, valiantly rebuilt by Nehe- 
miah, overthrown by Pompey, rebuilt again at the com- 
mand of Julius Cesar, you will think of the sad and 
stately figure advancing from Bethany, hailed by wel- 
coming acclamations, and you will remember his proph- 
ecy that the time is near when the walls now before you 
will be a confused mass of ruin. And then perhaps you 
will wake from your dream, and, finding yourself near 
the modern city, will take comfort in the thought that, 
with all its superstition, Jerusalem is in truth the Chris- 
tian center of the universe, and that in the place where 
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Jesus was betrayed and crucified he is again hailed as 
Lord and Master. 


Upper Montclair, N. /. 
C3 
A Home Department Union 


By Mary W. Macomber 


HE many advantages that have been derived from 
the formations’ of unions in the various depart- 
ments of religious work, and especially the great success 
of primary unions in the Sunday-schools throughout the 
country, have led to the thought that a union for the 
Home Department would be equally advantageous in 
the special line of work taken up by this branch of the 
Sunday-school. 

In most cities or villages where there are several 
Home Departments it is not unusual to find one or 
more departments that, after having made a good start, 
are gradually declining by reason of a lack of enthusiasm 
on the part of the officers and visitors, or possibly from 
a lack of proper encouragement from the church or main 
school. If such can be brought into a union with really 
live departments, new enthusiasm may be aroused, and 
the officers and visitors encouragéd to continue the work 
with more zeal. Both in and near these places, also, 
there are usually other Sunday-schools without Home 
Departments. Such a union can make it one of its ob- 
jects to bring these schools to know more of this very 
important department. 

Again, the origin of this work is so recent that the 
best methods of working have not yet become well 
known, and new ideas are continually being advanced. 
In aunion of this kind the workers may be brought 
together, various plans discussed, and many helpful 
suggestions thus come into the possession of all the 
departments. 

Experience has shown that, if a Home Department is 
to grow, and especially if it is to make any advancement 


eee as wrens ~---a ta hauce canvass must 
be made to enlist new members to replace those that 


have been removed by death, that have left the city, or 
have joined the main school. This canvass can be 
made most effectively, and with a great saving of time 
and labor, by means of a co-operation of all the Home 
Departments of the place. This co-operation can in no 
way be better brought about than by the formation of a 
Home Department Union. 


Such a union has recently been organized in the city 
of Ithaca, New York. In July, 1897, a meeting of all 
the workers of our several Home Departments was 
called, a constitution drawn up and adopted, the neces- 
sary officers elected, and thus the organization for a city 
union was effected. The officers of this union, with 
their duties, correspond, in the main, to those of similar 
organizations. The chief objects of this union, as stated 
in the constitution, are, first, to strengthen the Home 
Departments already existing in the city ; secondly, to 
aid in organizing Home Departments in the city schools 
where none already exist; thirdly, to aid in organizing 
and sustaining departments in the Sunday-schools in the 
surrounding districts of the township. 

In order to help the Home Departments of the city, 
meetings are held once a quarter, soon after the quar- 
terly reports have been gathered in. These meetings 
are of great value to all the workers, for here, as they 
meet with difficulties in their work, they bring them up 
before the Union, and receive suggestions and aid from 


the other workers. New methods of work also are dis- ° 


cussed, papers read, and questions asked and answered. 

A thorough city canvass was found to be greatly 
needed, not only for the use of the Home Departments, 
but also for all departments of church work. This the 
Union decided to undertake, and, desiring it to be of 
permanent value to all the churches interested, it decided 
to use the following plan. The city was divided into 
districts containing from five hundred to eight hundred 
persons. In each district several visitors, one or more 
from each department, worked together. Each visitor 
is provided with a complete list of church-members, 
church-attendants, Sunday-school members, and the 
Home Department members of his own denomination in 
his district. The visitors in each district meet, and, 
from a comparison of all their lists, it is easily ascer- 
tained who in the district are not affiliated with any of 
the churches or Sunday-schools. These are divided 
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among the visitors, who are to find out the church pref- 
erences of those assigned them, and, if they prefer an- 
other denomination, the name is handed to a visitor of 
that denomination. Then it is the duty of that visitor 
to endeavor to interest those who prefer his church in 
some department of the Sunday-school, and also to 
report such preferences to the secretary of the Union. 
Any removals into or from the district are to be carefully 
watched for by the visitors at each quarterly visitation, 
and all such changes reported as soon as possible to the 
Union. In this way a most valuable permanent canvass 
of the city will be kept. 

It is also planned that the members of the Union hold 
an occasional reception, to which the pastors of the 
various churches and the superintendents of the other 
departments of the Sunday-schools of the city are in- 
vited, and where all may become better acquainted with 
each other, and learn more about the work. One such 
social has been held already with excellent results. 

Although of such recent organization, the Union has 
accomplished work of much value. One department in 
the city has been encouraged to elect new officers, and 
to continue its work. This department is now enthusias- 
tically engaged with the Union in the districting and 
canvassing of the city. Other schools are planning to 
organize departments. 

There are many Sunday-schools in the country dis- 
tricts that hold sessions only during the summer, Dur- 
ing the rest of the year many of these people are unable 
to attend any church service. In these neighborhoods 
the Union desires to form Home Departments for the 
months during which no Sunday-school is held. On 
account of the work attendant upon organization and the 
perfecting of plans, but little of this work as yet has been 
attempted. However, two meetings have been held in 
the outlying districts, with the result that one active 
Home Department has been formed. 

By far the greatest benefit of the Union is the en- 
couragement and aid given the departments of which it 
is composed ; and it would seem that, inasmuch as the 
Home Department work by its very nature claims so 
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Why Visit the Holy Land? 


By John R. Mott 


Chairman of theStudent Volunteer Movement for Foreign 
Missions, and of the Intercollegiate Young Men's 
Christian Association 


VERY year thousands of Greek and Roman Catho- 
lics make pilgrimages to Palestine. They far 
outnumber the Protestant Christians who go there. Sev- 
eral months ago over six thousand Catholics came at one 
time from Russia alone. It involved a journey of 
many hundreds of miles. To the large majority of them 
it meant great sacrifice and privation, because most of 
these Catholic pilgrims are very poor. In some cases, 
the hard earnings of a lifetime were consumed. Why 
do they make this pilgrimage ? Any one who has seen 
them at the shrines scattered throughout Palestine must 
have been impressed with the fervor of their devotion to 
their faith. Doubtless this force has impelled many of 
them ; but obligation to do penance, and blind supersti- 
tion, have probably influenced still larger numbers. How 
much more powerful are the considerations which should 
incline us as Christians to make this wonderful journey ! 
Not to mention special reasons which apply to ministers 
and theological professors, there are several considera- 
tions, the simple statement of which show why a Chris- 
tian should be willing to make sacrifices, if need be, 
that he may visit the land of the Bible. 

1. We make pilgrimages to countries and places 
because of the important historical events, personalities, 
and forces associated with them. Palestine has exerted 
a greater influence on the world than has any other 
country. It is the land from which have come the 
greatest and purest streams of blessing to all mankind. 

2. A journey through the Holy Land fills in many of 
the silent places of the Bible. Palestine has been well 
called the Fifth Gospel. With equal truth and force, 
might it not be called one of the richest poetical books 
nd mn Bible, and one of its most convincing prophetical 
books ? 


3. The Bible is an Oriental book. It deals with 
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Oriental races. To be fully understood, it must be 
studied from the Oriental point of view. A trip to Pal- 
estine will help to give one this point of view. It will 
make the facts, illustrations, and phraseology of the 
Scriptures much more intelligible, and hence much 
more vivid and commanding. Such an experience also 
serves to free-the mind from many misconceptions, and 
to eliminate much that is false or unreal. 

4. Avvisit to Bible lands and places tends, by the pow- 
erful psychological law of association, to fix in memory 
more accurately and securely the facts and incidents of 
the Scriptures. 

5. A trip through Palestine and Syria (not to mention 
Egypt, Asia Minor, and other. lands connected with 
Bible history) affords an. insight into one ‘of the most 
varied, difficult, and important mission fields in the 
It furnishes illustrations of every phase of mis- 
sion work, —evangelistic, educational, literary, medical, 
industrial. Moreover, it shows mission work among 
Jews, Syrian Christians, Moslems, Greek Catholics, 
Roman Catholics, Maronites, Druses, and other sects. 
We can think of no other place in the world where, 
within such small geographical limits, one can view many 
aspects of the missionary enterprise. 

6. Traveling with open Bible through these lands, one 
receives a fresh and strong impetus to Bible study, and 
has suggested to him countless new and inviting fields 
for such study. 

7. By its immeasurably moving sacred associations a 
sojourn in Palestine affords one of reverent spirit great 
and lasting inspiration to higher and holier living. 


New York City. 
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Bible Study in a Country Town 
By the Rev. Ozora S. Davis 


PRINGFIELD, Vermont, is an incorporated village 
of about seventeen hundred population, situated 


six miles by electric railwas from the ctacm Lia-- -f +-~ 
Connecticut valley. There are three Sunday-schools in 


the village. This winter two successful efforts have been 
made there to increase popular interest in Bible study, 
and in the belief that a brief description of the enter- 
prises may be valuable to workers in other small places 
this sketch is written. 

The first endeavor originated with a body of yoyng 
men, who met in the writer's study, and extended an 
invitation to Mr. Charles W. Osgood of Bellows Falls, 
concerning whose Bible class The Sunday School Times 
has contained notices, to deliver a course of five free 
lecture-talks on the Book of Acts. This invitation was 
accepted by Mr. Osgood, and the young men then or- 
ganized into two committees, one to have charge of all 
arrangements, and the other to direct the printing and 
advertising. A hall in the village square was engaged 
for the lectures, and the advertising committee began 
their work first by circulating a small flyer through the 
village announcing the course. Then they obtained 
from the lecturer outlines of his course, and printed 
these in a very neat booklet of sixteen pages, five by 
seven inches in size, containing the outlines and blanks 
for notes. These were given out in the Sunday-schools 
and by personal workers during the week before the 
course began. Finally, on the day of each lecture, a 
smell ticket was distributed in all the shops and stores 
as follows : 


This Ticket Admits Yourself and Friends 
tg this evening's 
LECTURE ON ACTS, 
By MR. CHARLES W. OSGOOD, in 
GOLDEN CROSS HALL, 
at 7.30 P. M. 


Outlines ana notebooks provided. Both ladies and 


gentlemen welcome. 

These lectures were largely attended, and at the last 
one the hali would not have held the audience, which 
filled the largest of the church vestries. 

A second effort to bring the Bible students of the 
village together has just been made. In view of 
the subjects of the International Lessons for this first 
half-year, a free talk has been given by Mrs. Adna 
Brown, who has recently been in Palestine, on ‘‘ The 
Land where Jesus Lived.'" This was also well announced 
and very successful. 
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So much has been possible in a small town during one 
winter, and the resources are not yet exhausted. The 
result has been not merely an increase im the interest in 
Sunday-school work among church-members, but an 
enlargement of the popular desire to know the Bible 
more perfectly. All workers in the village have seen 
also that their efforts are directed to the same ends, and 
are learning that in union there is strength. 


Springfield, Vt. 
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Two Comrades 
A True Story 


By Margaret Stewart Sibley 


5 OOD-MORNING, Tommie—good-morning, Wil- 
lie. How are you both, and how is mama?” 

I said to my little visitors, who had come to have me 

tell them a story. 

‘*Good-morning, auntie,"’ they both said; but 
Tommie added, ‘‘ Mamma is pretty well, and so are we ; 
only Willie hurt his foot, and he walked so slow I 
thought we should never get here.’ He spoke in a 
vexed tone ; but Willie said in a low voice, ‘‘I couldn't 
walk any faster. I told you not to wait for me."’ 

His face grew red, and his eyes filled with tears. 
that the dear little fellow's feelings had been hurt. Boys 
are so apt to be impatient with a little sick or lame 
brother, even though they really love him. 

‘*Dear me! I am sorry. Two little brothers who 
should be two little comrades !'' I said, and Tommie 
looked a little ashamed. 

Then I said : 


are 7 ee eee eww -wwenewuwuy— set Bp 
pened right here at home.'’ They, as well as I, live in 
southern Kansas. ‘‘ Do you want to hear it?'’ 

They both brightened up at once. 

‘* Yes, indeed, auntie,’’ said Tommie. 

‘*If you please,’ said Willie. 

And so I began to tell the story. 

‘It was a bright morning last summer, and I was 
greatiy enjoying the fresh air and the sunshine. I was 
on the road where Mrs. Allen lives, for I was going to 
spend an hour or two with her. 

‘A wagon, going north, passed me. On the front seat 
sat the father and mother. Their two children, a boy 
and girl, sat behind, on a board seat. I suppose they 
were all going to visit the children’s grandma and 
grandpa. Pretty soon a big, yellow dog rushed by me, 
in great haste to overtake the wagon. By this time it 
was some little distance away, as the mules were going 
at a brisk trot. He reached the wagon, ran on after it 
for a minute, then, turning, suddenly went racing back, 
passing me again. 

‘«] looked ‘around and saw, what I had not noticed be- 
fore, a smaller, shaggy, brown dog, who was following 
slowly. He was quite lame,—for he limped painfully, 
and sometimes stood still, holding up his foot from the 
ground. 

‘* My friend Yellow’’ — 

««Was that his name ?’’ asked both the boys. 

«I don’t know. In fact, I don't know their real 
names, so let us call them Brownie and Yellow."’ 

‘All right,"’ said Tommie and Willie. 

‘Well, Yellow ran up to him and seemed to say 
something, but, as I do not understand dog language, I 
cannot tell you what it was. But I'll venture to guess 
that it was something like this: ‘I'm sorry you're so 
lame, old fellow ; but never mind, I'll wait for you.’ '’ 

‘‘I] wish I knew what dogs say,’ said Willie. 

‘«We can guess, anyway,’’ 


I saw 


said Tommie. 

‘« This time, they rubbed noses, if they did not speak, 
and Brownie tried to hurry as fast as he could ; while 
Yellow went slow, and kept by his side for a little way. 
But Brownie could not keep up with his stronger com- 
panion, so Yellow ran on after the wagon again. I 
could not he!p thinking that he was a selfish fellow, after 
all, when back he went to Brownie, and tried to en- 
courage his poor, lame friend again as well as he could. 
Well, boys, he really did, as I have told you, three times ! 
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And I was wondering how it would end ; Brownie seemed 
to be tired, and would stop and whine."’ 

‘* Poor little dog !'' said Willie, 

‘* Then Yellow actually went back the fourth time. Just 
then, as they were coming along slowly together, the 
mules and wagon turned the corner, and went east on 
this road. Both dogs stopped and looked. 
seemed to talk it over again. 


Then they 
And, as I stood watching 
them, they crawled under the wire fence, and ran across 
the corner of the pasture. They planned well ; for their 
course brought them out a little way ahead of the wagon. 
I noticed that Brownie ran on three legs, so he was not 
‘shamming.’ They both fairly seemed to fly !"’ 

‘Good for them !"' cried both boys, with sparkling 
eyes. 

‘*About sunset I watched for them, for I knew they 
would pass by here, going home. The wagon came, 
just as I expected, and behind it trotted Yellow, with the 
brisk air of having had a good time. 

‘* Every little while he would look back and wait for his 
friend. Brownie did not seem quite as lame as he did 
in the morning. Perhaps, the day's rest had helped 
him, and, besides, the mules were walking now."’ 

‘*T would have liked to have Yellow for mine,’ 
Tommie. 

‘«T would rather have Brownie,'’ said Willie. 

‘«Don’t you think they deserved to be called ‘ Two 
Comrades?’ "’ I asked. 

‘Yes, indeed, auntie ! please tell another story,"’ said 
both boys. 


Leslie, South Dakota. 


said 
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By Dorothy Truard 


HE superintendent of one of our large mission 

schools got to school some time before the open- 

ing of the session. Going quietly up the stairs, he 

heard the organ, and entered to find one of the small 

boys picking out, with one finger, ‘‘ Nearer, my God, 
to thee.’’ 

One or two others were looking on admiringly and en- 
viously, but all were startled at the presence of their 
head. Stepping quickly to the platform, the superin- 
tendent said kindly, ‘‘ Why, Donnell, I did not know 
you could play ; let me hear it again."’ 

Suddenly proud and pleased, the would-be organist 
went slowly through with the hymn again, and said dif- 
fidently, as he finished, ‘‘ She taught it to me,’’ pointing 
to his sister, younger than himself, ‘‘and you just ought 
to hear Aer play it !"’ 

Blushing and shrugging her shoulders, the tiny Mary 
wasn't sure that she could do it. A little gentle urging, 
however, made her relent, and she too went through 
with the same piece. 

‘* Now, Mr. , you play for us !’’ exclaimed one 
of the children, as Mary finished her performance. 

So, seating himself at the organ, the superintendent 
played one of their favorite hymns by special request, 
and the children crowded around him, singing softly, 
but with enthusiasm, —for wasn't it their concert, gotten 





up just by themselves ? 

One hymn quickly followed another, until, noticing 
that the school was gradually filling up, the superinten- 
dent arose, and said, ‘‘ Now we must come to order, for 
what will the teachers think if they find the superinten- 
dent playing on the organ ?"’ 

Smiling, and thanking him, the children ran to their 
places, to get ready for the opening exercises. 

It was not much, you say. No, perhaps not; but 
when you stop to consider that Donnell was one of the 
‘«worst’’ boys in that Sunday-school it may impress 
He expected to be rebuffed and 
Instead of 


you as it did me. 
scolded for attempting to touch the organ. 
that, he was not only spoken to kindly, but asked to 
play for exhibition. 

What that may do for that boy no one can know, but 
surely it was the best way to deal with him, 

May not we teachers learn a iesson from this rare tact 
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in that superintendent, and in the future think twice be- 
fore we hastily reprove a scholar for what may not be a 
wrong thing in itself ? 

Philadelphia. 


Crd 


Recognizing the value of the lecture- 
course method in training teachers, 
the Rev. H. H. Kelsey planned a 
series of eight lectures for the benefit of the teachers of 
the Fourth Congregational Sunday-school in Hartford, 
Connecticut, of which he is pastor. Forty teachers ex- 
pressed a desire and purpose to attend. A cordial 
invitation was extended to teachers of other schools. 
The course Hartford 
Theological Seminary and others interested in Bible 


Lecture Course 
for Teachers 


was given by professors of 


study. The titles were as follows: ‘‘The Gospel of 
Matthew,’ ‘‘ Getting Ready to Teach,’’ ‘‘ The Times of 
Christ,’ ‘‘ The Place and Influence of the Sunday-school 


Teacher,’’ ‘‘The Biography of Jesus,’’ ‘‘ Teaching, or 
Lesson Presentation,’’ ‘‘How Should the Improved 
Methods of Teaching in the Public Schools Affect the 
Methods of the Sunday-school ?’’ and ‘‘ Congregational- 
ism.’’ In many instances similar courses would be 
feasible, with the help of the best local talent. 


On 


Interdenominational local unions of 
Sunday-school workers may be made 
stimulating and effective. One of 


Sunday-School 
Officers’ Association 


‘ the live organizations of this sort is The Sunday-school 


Officers’ Association of Minneapolis, Minnesota. It 
holds a monthly meeting in different parts of the city in 
turn. Printed notices, containing the program, are duly 
sent to all superintendents for announcement and dis- 
tribution. There is usually a ‘‘ Reception and Social 
Session,’’ at six o'clock on a Monday evening, in the 
middle of the month, with a supper, followed by ‘‘ Table 
Talk'’ at seven, the guests being pastors, officers, ‘‘ and 


then, at eight, a public meeting for all interested, with 
a special address by an invited speaker,—two recent 
themes being ‘‘ Bible School Work a Progressive Work,”’ 
by the Rev. Dr. G. R. Merrill, and ‘‘ The Burden of the 
Book,'’ by the Rev. Dr. M.S. Hughes. At one meeting, 
for the Table Talk, each representative was requested to 
answer in one written sentence, ‘‘ What is your greatest 
difficulty ?*" At the next meeting, some of these ‘: diffi- 
culties"’ were more fully discussed, speakers being 
limited to six minutes each. 


IER 


The True Primary Song 








By Frederica Beard 


PRAISE meeting might well be held by primary 

teachers—yes, and by discerning parents—over 

the beautiful hymns and songs which are now so often 

actually in our Sunday-schools, and are always possible 

for our use. Those for little children have largely come 

through the medium of the kindergarten, and are to be 
gathered from the best kindergarten song-books. 

The simple, child-like ‘* song-stories'’ and hymns of 
praise, which come so close to the child feeling and ex- 
perience that a responsive chord is touched, are given 
back almost as the spontaneous utterance of the little 
soul, if they be rightly developed. 

But, conscious of these possibilities, it seems surnris- 
ing that a parent does not rise up in protest against the 
use of hymns entirely based on adult experience and 
conception, reminding us that some things, beautiful in 
themselves, are not at all beautiful for little children. 
The consideration of the music is important in this con- 
nection, but just now let us turn to the words in use. 

We hear continually of the absurd misconstructions 
and interpretations the little people give to the songs 
** picked up*’ in Sunday-school. These naturally cause 
a laugh, but ought they not to cause a question also? 
What is the reason for the misinterpretations? Is this 


ideas. 
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condition a necessity, that is, one that cannot be over- 
come ? 

Possibly, in the exceptional and individual case. But 
the many misunderstandings of which we hear indicate 
that larger number of unspoken ones of which we 
never know. 

Such result is surely ‘due, in part, to the form of 
words, so often beyond the appreciation of a little child. 
The most beautiful story in poetry or prose will be 
ruined by a word analysis. Let us never expect a child 
to understand every word of many of the best songs. 
But there must be a heart appreciation and a general 
comprehension of a song, if it is to be of any value; in 
other words, a mental image of the word-picture. 

Now, what shall we say of that grand church hymn, 
‘‘Onward, Christian soldiers,’’ which has such general 
usage in primary departments? What conception has 
a five-year-old of 

‘** Marching as to war, 


With the cross of Jesus 
Going on before '' ? 


The whole material basis of the hymn is foreign to a 
child’s experience, while the symbolic reference to ‘‘ the 
cross of Jesus,"’ etc., involves a greater complication of 
Look at the second verse in this connection : 


‘‘ Like a mighty army 
Moves the church of God. 
Brothers, we are treading 
Where the saints have trod ; 
We are not divided, 
All one body we,— 
One in hope and doctrine, 
One in charity." 


Turn now to the mystifying symbolisms in songs in- 
tended for little children. Have we stopped to consider 
what is involved in that familiar song ‘‘ When he 
cometh"’? This presupposes a child's knowledge of 
jewels, their value, the term ‘‘ gem,’’ a crown, and what it 
is, to say nothing of ‘‘ shining like stars of the morning"’ 


when they know only of stars of the night), and of how 
WC WANNSCis Cam we ee yerren, we --4a~ a little girl 


asked her mother, the other night, to sing the ‘‘ biscuit 
song.'’ Occupied with the only ‘‘gem’’ she knew, she 
made her own relations, and sang, 
‘He will gather, he will gather, 
The gems for his kingdom."’ 

Some one responds eagerly, ‘‘ But the children like 
both these songs so much !’’ Yes, so they like candy, 
or the street posters, or a dozen other things we with- 
hold. We see at once the fallacy of such an argument. 
What the children like is one essential, but not the 
chief one. We need to repeat over and over President 
Hervey’s maxim: ‘‘ Not everything that is interesting, 
not anything just because it is interesting."’ . 

Let us always seek the reason of the children’ s likings. 
Often it is the rhythm of the words, or the melody of 
the music, that charms. In the case of ‘Onward, 
Christian soldiers,’’ the martial music is doubtless the 
attraction. We can supply the same point of interest 
through a better medium. 

Some of our choicest hymns have symbolic touches 
that may be carefully replaced by simpler words. Here 
we need to beware that we do not convert the poetic 
form into a mere jingle. Certain transpositions and 
adaptations may ruin the whole, and become like the 
one-syllable story-books, with their crude and useless 
limitations. But if we’see the beauty of simplicity and 
the evil of symbolic language, there is sufficient poetic 
feeling among us to make acceptable changes. 

Think of that beautiful children's hymn, «1 think, 
when I read that sweet story of old.’’ We shall never 
grow beyond it, but there is one ‘ine that spoils the whole : 
‘Vet still to his footstool in prayer I may go.'* May 
we not say, ‘‘ Yet still he is calling, to him I may go"’ ? 
Another of the old hymns, ‘‘ There’s a Friend for little 
children,"" has much sweetness in it. But let us note 
the words : 

“ There's a Friend for little children 
Above the bright blue sky, 
A Friend who never changes, 
Whose love can never die. 
Unlike our friends by nature, 
Who change with changing years, 
This Friend is always worthy 
The precious name he bears."’ 
Here is a contrast of kind instead of degree as regards 
friendship. _Is it true to a little child that Jesus is + un- 
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like our friends by nature'' ? What does he know of 
friends who ‘‘change’’ and love that “dies’’? Let 
him have the ideal of friendship as long as he can, and 
find that ideal most complete in Jesus. With this de- 
sire the following changes\(printed in italics) have been 
made. Perhaps they can be improved upon. 
** There's a Friend for little children 
‘ Above the bright blue sky, 
A Friend who a/ways loves them, 
Whose love will never die. 
So true and strong and helpful 
Through ail the changing years, 
This Friend is always worthy 
The precious name he bears."’ 


One other illustration. In ‘ Little Drops of Water" 
the last verse stands thus : 
* Little deeds of kindness,” 
Little words of love, 
Make this world an Eden 
Like the heaven above."’ 
Many children are unfamiliar with ‘‘ Eden’’ and what it 
represents. We shall come near them practically if we 
sing, 
'* Make our homes so happy, 
Like the heaven above." 

Attention needs to be called to the variety of symbolic 
songs used at any one time, even if the children appre- 
ciate thé symbolisms, having had _ the ‘truth developed 
before. For instance, what a conglomerate medley is 
presented when the children are led to sing, first, ‘* We 
are little builders ;’’ next, ‘‘My heart is God's little 
garden ;"’ followed by ‘‘God, make my life a little 
light’’ ! 

When we consider all that is possible for good through 
the development of one song, we shall not need so 
many, and, when a succession of songs is needed, select 
some that speak the truth plainly and without sym. 
bolism ; for example, ‘* All things bright and beautiful,” 
‘* Heavenly Father, thee we love,’’ ‘‘I love to hear the 
story which angel voices tell,’ and many others which 
may be well chosen. j 

Dab Park, il 


t 


Parents’ Help Co-operation of parents toward prepa- 
for a ration of concert exercises for special 
Concert Exercise days betters the service, and the par- 
ents’ interest is a permanent gain. The leader of the 
primary class in the First Congregational Sunday-school 
of Chelsea, Massachusetts, Mrs. Otis Atwood, regularly 
seeks such co-operation by sending out circular letters 
after this form, and finds the method successful. The 
form is also used by Miss Bertha Vella in the work of 
local unions in Massachusetts. 


DEAR MOTHER OR GUARDIAN OF THIS CHILD: 
We wish to speak for your interest and help in the prepa- 
ration for the coming Sunday-school concert. 

Will you see that your child attends every rehearsal ? 

We will not appoint any more than are needed for a good and 
successful concert (and only those who have engaged in this work 
know how much drilling these little ones need). 

It is not sufficient that the child knows his own part ; he must 
know when his part comes in, and how to go up and down from 
the platform in the right succession. 

One or two children absent from an exercise confuses those 
present, and prevents its being a success at the last. 

If you prefer that your child should not ‘speak,’ it will be a 
great kindness to let us know at once, that we may provide a sub- 
stitute. 

So fully do we believe that the beautiful words learned by these 
little ones are seeds sown in their hearts to bear fruit for the Mas- 
ter, that we feel free to ask your hearty co-operation. 

You can also help us much by having the child frequently 
repeat to you the words he is to say ; for a child learns quickly 
and forgets easily. e 

Yours in Christian fellowship, 
MRS. JOSEPHINE T. ATWOOD, 


Miss CARRIE B. STICKNEY, Superintendent. 


Mrs. CARRIE F. Fay, 
Associate Superintendents. 
= 
Class There is a charm in seeing things 
Map-Drawing by grow, and in helping them to grow. 
Degrees A teacher of a class of young girls 
found a plan of map-drawing in class to be helpful. 
She began with the bare outline, and each Sunday lo- 
cated on the map the places in the lesson. The map 
was drawn on a sheet not too large to be carried to and 
fro. At the end of the quarter, when complete, it was 
given as a reward to the scholar who best met certain 
requirements in attendance and home study. 
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Lesson Calendar 
Second Quarter, 1898 


4. April 24.—A Lesson on Forgiveness ......... Matt. 18: 21-35 
5. May 1.—The Triumphal Entry ..... . Matt. 21: 6-16 
6. May 8.—The Marriage Feast. ............ Matt. 22: 1-14 
May GierurE, ck kk cs ce ec te Dw ce Matt. 24: 42-51 
May 22.—The Day of Judgment ........... Matt. 25: 31-46 
May 29.—The Lord’sSupper.....:....... Matt. 26 ; 17-30 
10. June 5.—Jesus Condemned .........:5... Matt. 27: 11-26 
as. (OUD EE 8 Gk sc ha we ae Matt. 27: 35-50 
12. June 19.—The Risen Lord . Matt. 23: 8-20 
13. June 26.—Review. 


on 


RSA 


Outline Studies 


Prepared by * 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 
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Study 18.—The Official Challenge 


Matthew 21 : 18 to 22 : 14 (3 6, 7, Part III. 
Survey,’’ Study 1). 


See ‘* General 


The journey to Jerusaiem, though accompanied by many 
marks of Jesus’ popularity in the new districts which he visited, 
was nevertheless a journey to death, and he sought to keep 
this fact before his disciples by repeated predictions of the re- 
jection which was awaiting him. His entrance into Jerusa- 
lem was accompanied by immense popular enthusiasm, 
encouraged by his pointed fulfilment of Zechariah’s prophecy ; 
but the enthusiasm soon received a shock from the hostile 
attitude of the leaders, while the predictions of Jesus drew 
near to their fulfilment in his plain disregard of the official 
hostility. 

], THE BARREN FIG-TREE (21 : 18-22, 3 6). 

Compare the yery condensed account in Matthew with the 
fuller one in Mark (11 :-12-14, 20-23). Matthew seems to 
show interest almost. exclusively in the exhibition of power, 
and in Jesus’ declaration that a like power is in the hands of 


belie ving prayer, Mark makes it ott -—+--toww #8 was genuine 
disappointment at finding no figs which led to thé act of power 


by Jesus (11 : 12f.). 
the fact of his deeper disappointment in the rejection of his 


This disappointment vividly symbolized 


message by the Jewish people (comp. Luke 13 : 34), and the 
curse stands as a parabolic act (comp. the parabolic word, 
Luke 13 : 6-9). 
great power available by faith fits wonderfully the needs of a 


Viewed in this light, the teaching of the 


group of disciples who were soon to meet a discouragemen? 

greater than any mountain (Matt. 21 : 21). 

Il. THe CHALLENGE, 

22: 14, 3 7). 

1. By what Authority (21 : 23-27). 

actions of these last days the association together of the chief 

priests (Sadducees) and Pharisees (v.15) ; ‘‘ elders,’’ 

They represent the san- 


AND Jesus’ RepLy (Matt. 21 : 23 to 
Note in all the trans- 


in verse 
23, probably includes Pharisees. 
hedrin,—that is, official Judaism. 
priety of this challenge (v. 23) from the recognized Jewish 
authorities, especially in view of the full claim to be the Mes- 
siah involved in the triumphal entry (comp. 21: 15 f.). The 
counter-question of Jesus is not a crafty evasion of the chal- 
lenge, but an attempt to see whether the challengers were 
capable of appreciating his credentials. John the Baptist was 
If they could show any spirit- 


Consider the formal pro- 


no longer a present problem. 
ual sensitiveness with reference to him, Jesus might hope to 
lead them out to fuller light. Note the refusal of the ques- 
lioners to judge concerning John (vs. 25 4, 26a), and in this 
their unwillingness to be taught concerning Jesus’ claims. 
Consider the attitude of independence assumed throughout 
by Jesus,—who to them was only the peasant-prophet of 
Nazareth. 

2. The Three Parables (21 
three pictures,—the two sons (21 


: 28 to 22:14). Study these 
: 28-32), the wicked hus- 
bandmen (21 : 33-46), and the marriage of the king’s son 
(22 : 1-14), and let them illustrate the counter-challenge by 
Jesus in response to the challenge of his authority. Consider 
the aptness of the comparison of the Jews with the second of 
the two sons, with the husbandmen who refused to render the 
fruit of the vineyard, and with the invited guests who refused 
to come when summoned to the wedding. Note the con- 
gratulation of the outcasts (v. 31 4), and the plain rebuke of 
Jewish unbelief (v. 32). -With Jesus’ reference to Israel as a 
vineyard, compare Psalm 80 : 8-11; Isaiah §: 1-7. Note 
the reference to the prophets in the picture of the abused ser- 
vants of the householder (v. 34 ff.), and the significant per- 
sonal claim in the reference to the final sending of the son, 
and his murder by the husbandmen (vs. 37-39). 
the seeming absurdity of the claim of the Nazarene (vs. 40 to 


Consider 


44), and the accuracy of the fulfilment in subsequent history. 
The rejected stone 7s the chief stone in modern civilization. 


Note the effect of these bold words on the rulers (vs. 45, 46). 
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Mark that the third parable is apparently addressed to the 
multitudes. With the idea underlying the parable, compare 
the words of John the Baptist (Matt. 3: 8f.), Consider the 
doom virtually pronounced on Israel as a people, and the 
welcome extended to such as will accept admission to the king- 
dom. But note particularly Jesus’ care to show that entrance 
is finally on condition of fitness (v. 11 ff.). That the others 
(v. 9 f.) were suitably clothed, indicates that this man could 
have come properly if he would. This may be a refutation 
of the notion that, because his followers were publicans and 
sinners, the kingdom into which they were welcomed was to 
be made up of the ungodly. 
verse 14. 


Note the solemn warning of 


III, SuMMAry. 

The time for the final controversy having come, Jesug does 
not seek to check the increasingly indignant hostility of the 
leaders, but, accepting their rejection as a-fact, he pronounces 
their doom in terribly plain parables, at the same time holding 
very high the requirements of the kingdom which was about 
to be taken away from Israel and given to others. 

IV. PracticaL Hint. 

No lesson needs more frequent impression on the religious 
mind than that of the barren fig-tree,—professions without 
corresponding character are worse than vain. 

RusH RHEEs, 
Professor of New Testament Interpretation 
The Newton Theol, Inst., Mass. 


iS) 
Lesson 5, May 1, 1898 


The Triumphal Entry 


GOLDEN Text: //osanna to the Son of David: Blessed is 
he that cometh in the name of the Lord.—Matt. 21: 9. 
(Matt. 21: 6-16. Memory verses : 9-11.) 
Read Matthew 20 and 21 
COMMON VERSION 


6 And the disciples went, and 
did as Jesus commanded them, 


REVISED VERSION 


6 And the disciples went, and 
did even as Jesus appointed 


7 And brought the ass, and 7 them, and brought the ass, 
the colt, and put on them their and the colt, and put on 
clothes, and they set him them their garments ; and he 
thereon. 8 sat thereon. And the most 


8 And a very great multitude 


HUY Mothers cuit down branches 
from the trees, and strewed /hem 
in the way. 

9 And the multitudes that 
went before, and that followed, 
cried, saying, Hosanna to the ing, Hosanna to the son of 
Son of David: Blessed zs he David: Blessed 7s he that 
that cometh in the name of the cometh in the name of the 
Lord ; Hosanna in the highest. Lord ; Hosanna in the high- 

1o And when he was come est. And when he was come 
into Je-ru’sa-lém, all the city into Jerusalem, all the city 
was moved, saying, Who is this ? was stirred, saying, Who is 


part of the multitude spread 
and others cut branches from 
the trees, and spread them 
in the way. And the multi- 
tudes that went before him, 
and that followed, cried, say- 


© 


_ 
° 


11 And the multitude said, 11 this? And the multitudes 
This is Jesus the prophet of said, This is the prophet, 
N4z’a-réth of GAl’i-lee. Tesus, from Nazareth of 


Galilee. 

And Jesus entered into the 
temple !of God, and cast 
out all them that sold and 
bought in the temple, and 


12 § And Jesus went into the 
temple of God, and cast out all 1 
them that sold and bought in 
the temple, and overthrew the 
tables of the money changers, 
and the seats of them that sold overthrew the tables of the 
doves, money-changers, and _ the 

13 And said unto them, It is seats of them that sold 
written, My house shall be 13 the doves; and he saith unto 
called the house of prayer ; but them, It is written, My house 
ye have made it a den of thieves. shall be called a house of 

14 And the blind and the prayer: but ye make it a 
lame came to himinthe temple ; 14 den of robbers. And the 
and he healed them. blind and the lame came to 

15 And when the chief priests him in the temple: and he 
and scribes saw the wonder- healed them. But when the 

“ritalin : chief priests and the scribes 
ful things that he pid, and the saw the wonderful things 
children crying in the temple, that he did, and the children 
and saying, Hosanna to the Son 


that were crying in the temple 
of David; they were sore dis- and saying, Hosanna to the 
pleased, 


son of David; they were 
16 And said unto him, Hear- 16 moved with indignation, and 
est thou what these say ? 


And said unto him, Hearest thou 
Jesus saith unto them, Yea; 


what these are saying? And 
have ye never read, Out of the 


nN 


— 


_ 
wn 


roa) 


Jesus saith unto them, Yea : 
did ye never read, Out of 





mouth of babes and sucklings the mouth of babes and 
thou hast perfected praise ? sucklings thou hast perfected 
praise ? 
1 Many ancient authorities omit of God. 
a ASA 


Lesson Plan and Analysis 


Topic OF THE QUARTER: Jesus Enlightening the World. 


GoLpDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: J am the light of the 


world.—John 8: 12 


Lesson Toric: Assuming Kingly Prerogatives. 


{ s. On the Journey, vs. 6-11. 


du NE: < 
Outi \ 2. In the Temple, vs. 12-16. 


DaiLy HoME READINGS: 
M.—MATT. 21: 1-9. 
T.—MATT. 21: 10-16. 
W.—Luke 19: 41-48. cae over Jerusalem. 
T.—John 12: 42-50. To save the world. 
F.—Eph. 1: 1§-23. Head over all. 

S.—Phil. 2: s-a1. Christ is Lord 
S.—John 12:9-19. Reason for the rejoicing 


} The Triumphal Entry. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 


‘The heavy type indicates the lesson.) 


Reading Association 


pulpiadiakediietiauerath adie 





Lesson Analysis 


Il. ON THE JOURNEY, 
1. Commanding the Disciples : 
The disciples... did even as Jesus appointed them (6). 


Go your way: . loose him, and bring him (M ark 11 : 2), 
Whatsoever he saith unto you, do it (John 2 


2:5). 
2. Riding the Colt : 


Brought... the colt,... and he sat thereon (7). 
Phy king cometh :. .. riding upon an ass, even upon a colt (Zech 
9:9). ‘ , 


Thy King cometh, sitting on an ass’s colt (John 12: 15). 
3- Permitting Obsequious Service : 


The multitude spread their garments ; . others cut branches 


Ye shall take . branches of palm trees (Lev. 23 : 40). 

Many ape ad their garments ;... and others branches (Mark 
Ir : 8). 

4- Accepting Royal Salutations : 
Hosanna to the son of David: Blessed is he that cometh (9). 


iV Vv, ) I ord. B le sse d be I “4 I Dy 
Si roa ty 5 -C ve he that cometh (Psa. 
Hosanna: Blessed ‘is he ve > King ’ 

ae ). essed ‘is he, - even the King of Israel (John 


5- Stirring the City : 
All the city was stirred, saying, Who is this ? (10. ) 
All the city was moved about them (Ruth 1 : 19). 
And all the city was moved (Acts 21 : 30). 
Il, IN THE TEMPLE, 
1. Expelling Wrong-Doers : 
Jesus... cast out all them that sold and bought (12). 


He... cast out them that sold and them that bought (Mark 
II : 15). 


He made a scourge of cords, and cast all out (John 2 : 15), 

2. ng Wrong-Doing : 
He saith, - Ye make it a den of robbers (13). 

Make not my F ‘ather’ s house a house of merchandise (John 2 : 16), 

If any man destroyeth the temple, . him shall God destroy 
(1 Cor. 3 : 17). 

3- Healing the Afflicted : 
The blind and the lame came . and he healed them (14). 

Who healeth all thy diseases ( P Sa. 103 : 3). 

Them that had need of healing he he sale d (Luke 9 : 11). 

4- Arousing the Officials : 
The chief priests... were moved with indignation (15). 

The rulers take counsel. . . against the Lord (Psa. 2 : 2). 

The chief priests. . . sought how they might destroy him (Mark 
I : 18). 

5- Vindicating the Children : 


Out of the mouth of babes. . ines hast perfected praise (16). 


Out of the mauth of hehes rast then established 
strength 
Thou... didst reveal them unto oe s (Matt. 11 : 25). 
oO 
Verse 6.—‘' The disciples went, and did even as Jesus ap- 


pointed them.’’ (1) The Lord's command ; (2) The disciples’ 
obedience.—(1) Going his way ; (2) Doing his work. 

Verse 8.—‘' The most part... spread their garments in the 
way.’’ (1) The act of the many ; (2) The act of the others; (3) 
The import of the service. 

Verse 9.—'‘' Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord."’ 
(1) The man of the hour ; (2) The voice of the people ; (3) The 
import of the outcry. 

Verse 11.—‘' This is the prophet, Jesus, from Nazareth."’ (1) 
His recognized office ; (2) His significant name ; (3) His lowly 
origin ; (4) His conceded pre-eminence. 


Verse 12,—‘‘ Jesus... cast out all them that sold and bought 
in the temple.’" (1) The sacred precincts ; (2) The prevailing 
desecration ; (3) The indignant expulsion. 

Verse 16.—‘' Hearest thou what these are saying?" (1) A 


popular impulse ; (2) An audible expression ; (3) An envious in- 
terruption ; (4) A silencing reply. 


SSE) 
Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


Lesson Surroundings 


NTERVENING Events.—Matthew and Mark pass over 
Luke (9 : 51 to 
18 : 14) and John (chaps. 7-11) give quite full accounts, but 


in silence a period of about six months. 
without narrating the same occurrence. Among many theo- 
ries as to the relative order of events, the following is accepted 
in the Lesson Surroundings (comp. Outline Harmony) : 
final de- 
(Luke 9: 51 to 10: 42); healing 
of the man born blind, and the feast of dedication, followed 
by withdrawal to Perea (John 9, 10) ; Perean ministry (Luke 
11 to 17 : 10, some parts probably belonging to the Galilean 
ministry); the raising of Lazarus and the withdrawal to Eph- 


Visit to Jerusalem, feast of tabernacles (John 7, 8) ; 
parture from Galilee, etc. 


raim (John 11); the final journey, somewhat extended, from 
Ephraim through Perea to Jericho and Bethany (Luke 17 : 
11-19). The events immediately preceding the lesson are ; 
The healing of Bartimeus and the visit to Zaccheus at Jericho ; 
the arrival at Bethany and the supper there (probably on the 
evening of Saturday. The entry occurred the next morning. 
PLaces.—From Bethany to Jerusalem over the Mount of 
Olives, probably by the southern caravan road; the village 
(v. 2) was probably Bethphage, the exact site of which is un- 
known; in Jerusalem, in the outer courts of the temple. 
Time.—From Mark (11 : 11-18) it appears that the lesson 
covers two days,—the day of the entry and thg day of the 
cleansing of the temple. The former, according to the chro- 
nology here accepted, was Sunday, the 1oth of Nisan, year of 


Rome 783, that is, April 2, A. D. 30; the latter, the 11th of 


wo 





5 ae a car aan ear at 


- 256 (8) 


Nisan,—April 3. This assumes that our Lord ate the pass- 
over on the 14th of Nisan, the regular time, and not on the 


day preceding. 
I. 


Critical Notes 

Verse 6.—Aud the disciples went : Two of them (v. 1), not 
named.—And did even as Jesus appointed them: See verses 
2, 3. ‘*Appointed’? is more exact than ‘‘ commanded.”’ 
Mark’s account implies a promise on our Lord’s part to send 
back the animals, not a prediction that the objectors would 
send them to him. 

Verse 7.—And brought the ass, and the colt: Matthew 
alone mentions the mother of the colt. Various fantastic ex- 
planations have been given of the two animals, Our Lord 
used the colt, the mother naturally went along, and thus the 
colt was made more tractable.—And put on them their gar- 
ments ; Their outer garments, to serve as a saddle and trap- 
pings. Evidently there was an attempt to make something 
like a royal ‘‘ progress,’’ as verses 4 and § obviously suggest. 
—And he sat thereon: **They set him thereon’’ is poorly 
supported. ‘‘Thereon’’ may be grammatically referred to 
the animals, but the reference to the garments agrees with the 
fact, stated by the other evangelists, that he rode on the 
colt, 

Verse 8.—And the most part of the multitude: This multi- 
tude was composed partly of those who had followed Jesus 
from Bethany, and partly of those who went out from Jerusa- 
lem to meet him (John 12: 12, 18). Probably few of them 
were inhabitants of Jerusalem (vs. 10, 11).—Spread their gar- 
ments in the way : This was designed to indicate a triumphal 
regal entry to the city (comp. vs. 4, § ; John 12 : 15).—And 
others cut branches from the trees, and spread them in the 
way. The tenses suggest continued action, ‘Spread’? is 
substituted for ‘‘ strewed,’’ to correspond with the preceding 
clause. A peculiar term used by Mark shows that the 
branches had. leaves upon them, the design being to carpet 
the way with these green boughs. John (12 : 12, 13) tells that 
those coming out from Jerusalem to meet bore palm branches. 
Hence the name ‘‘ Palm Sunday.”’ 

Verse 9.—And the multitudes that went before him, and 
that followed : Probably those that preceded included those 
that had come out from Jerusalem, and the others those who 
had followed him from Bethany. _ ‘This division into, two par: 
two divisions cried in answer to each other, making an an- 
tiphony. Such utterances in semi-chorus were common in 
Jewish worship, and were used by the pilgrim bands as they 
went up to the feasts at Jerusalem.—//osanna to the Son of 
David: ** Hosanna,’’ meaning ‘‘save now,’’ is a Hebrew 
word occurring in Psalm 118 : 25. It has passed through the 
Greek into English. Originally a petition rather than a term 
of praise, it has come to be used as a joyous congratulation. 
On this occasion it was a greeting to the Messiah, as is clearly 
implied by the phrase ‘* Son of David,’’ and also by the objec- 
tion of the Pharisees (comp. Luke 19 : 39, and verses 15 and 
16 of this lesson).— Blessed ts he that cometh in the name of 
the Lord: John adds, *‘ even the King of Israel ;’’ Luke, ‘‘ the 
King that cometh,’’ etc. The expression occurring here is 
the greeting to pilgrims entering Jerusalem (Psa. 118 : 26). 
All these utterances belong to the*passover hymn, which com- 
prised Psalms 115-118.—//osanna in the highest: That is, 
May the highest heavens ratify our hosanna! Luke has, 
‘** Peace in heaven, and glory in the highest,’’ which is a para- 
phrase of the hosanna, These joyous shouts, according to 
Luke, began ‘‘ at the descent of the Mount of Olives,’’ proba- 
bly at the point on the southern road where part of the city 
comes into view. Farther on it is obscured, and then the 
whole comes into sight quite suddenly. At the latter point, 
most probably, our Lord wept over the city (Luke 19 : 41-44). 

Verse 10.—And when he was come into Jerusalem, all the 
city was stirred: The verb means literally ‘‘ to shake,’’ and 
the Greek term for ‘‘ earthquake ’’ is derived from it.— Who 
is this ? This suggests that the inhabitants of Jerusalem were 
not largely represented in the multitude attending our Lord, 
and the whole verse indicates that the entry was impressive 
from the size of the multitude and the manifestations made 
by it. 

Verse 11.— 7his is the prophet, Jesus, from Nasareth of 
Galtlee ; This rendering brings out the exact sense as well as 
the emphasis of the better attested reading. Since a large 
proportion of the multitudes were Galileans, some local pride 
doubtless mingled with their faith as they gave this answer. 
On this day, according to the more exact account of Mark. 
Jesus went into the temple, ‘‘ and when he had looked round 
about upon all things, it being now eventide, he went out unto 
Bethany with the twelve ’’ (Mark 11 : 11). 

Vers: 12.—<dud Jesus entered into the temple of God: 
"Temple ’’ here means the temple enclosure, for the cleans- 
ng, next described, occurred in the outer court, that ‘‘of the 
Gentiles.’’ It is clear from the account of Mark that this part 
of the lesson must be placed on the day after the triumphal 
omtry (Mark 11 : 12), and also that the barren fig-tree was 
ursed as the company went into the city on the morning of 
hat day. Accordingly verses 18 and 19 of this chapter be- 
‘ong here, and verses 20-22 to the third day (Tuesday),— And 
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cast out all them that sold and bought in the temple: The 
temple market, or bazar, was in the Court of the Gentiles. It 
had been established as a convenience, but was made a means 
of profit by the family of Annas. At the passover the busi- 
ness would be especially brisk and lucrative. Our Lord had 
performed a similar act three years before (John 2 : 14-16). 
The traffic here referred to was mainly in animals for sacrifice. 
—And overthrew the table of the money-changers : The tem- 
ple tax (‘‘ half-shekel ’’) and probably the expenses attending 
the sacrifices, must be paid in Jewish coin, As several kinds 
of money were current in Palestine, these money-changers 
would provide the worshipers with the required coins. Doubt- 
less they transacted a general business, under the pretext of 
religion.—And the seats of them that sold the doves: Those 
required for offerings. All these traders virtually profaned 
the temple, by using its sacred precincts for purposes of gain, 
often of extortion. 

Verse 13.—And he saith unto them: The change to the 
present tense requires the insertion of ‘‘he’’ in English.—/¢ 
is written: In Isaiah 56:7; Jeremiah 7 : 11.—Afy house 
shall be called a house of prayer: Not ** the house.’”” Mark 
adds, ‘‘for all the nations,’’ which occurs in the original 
prophecy. This would be especially pertinent, since the Gen- 
tiles were allowed to enter the court upon which the traffic 
had intruded. But the main point is the sacredness of the 
enclosure, devoted, as it should have been, exclusively to re- 
ligious purposes. Compare John 2 : 16: ‘*‘ Make not my 
Father’s house a house of merchandise.’’—But ye make it a 
den of robbers: Not ‘* thieves,’’ the two terms being properly 
distinguished in Greek. ‘‘ Make”’’ is the better supported 
reading here, suggesting ‘‘ ye are making it.’’ In the parallel 
passages ‘have made’’ occurs. This is a reference rather 
than a citation, as the verse in Jeremiah reads, ‘‘Is this 
house, which is called by my name, become a den of robbers 
in your eyes ?”’ the emphasis resting upon ‘‘ den of robbers.’’ 
The traffic in the temple was the outward sign of pervading 
venality and corruption, which had invaded the house of God 
also. 

Verse 14.—And the blind and the lame came to him in the 
temple: and he healed them: This detail is peculiar to 
Matthew. It shows that, even when manifesting his righteous 
indignation, he was still ready to work his customary deeds of 
healing, thus, as it were, restoring the temple to its proper 
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Verse 15.— Sut. Preferable to ‘‘ and,’’ since this is in con- 
trast with what precedes.— 7he chief priests and the scribes : 
Mark and Luke state that they sought to destroy him. 
Matthew, however, narrates the objection they raised on this 
occasion.— The wonderful things that he did: The acts of 
healing just mentioned (v. 14).—And the children that were 
crying in the temple, and saying: The better attested reading 
followed by the Revisers gives a more correct sense.—/o- 
sanna to the Son of David: See on verse 9. Evidently a 
recognition of his Messiahship. Hence the objection. — 7hey 
were moved with indignation: The Revisers always render 
this verb by a phrase including ‘indignation.’? Compare 
20 : 24 in the Authorized Version. They not only disapproved 
what the children were saying, but resented his prominence. 
Our Lord’s answer suggests that they looked with contempt 
on a claim advocated by children. 

Verse 16.—Hearest thou what these are saying ? The ques- 
tion, of course, refers to the propriety of the cries of the chil- 
dren, not to simple hearing of them.— Yea: did ye never 
read: implying that they had read, but had not understood, 
though it was their official duty to interpret the Scriptures.— 
Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings thou hast perfected 
praise; From Psalm 8 : 2, according to the Septuagint. The 
Hebrew has ‘‘ established strength.’’ But as this means that 
the admiration of God’s works by children is a defense of the 
glory of God, the sense is fairly given by the Septuagint. The 
primary reference of the psalm is not Messianic, but ‘if 
the Scriptures had already taught that even the unconscious 
admiration of the infant is a tribute to God’s glory, how much 
more might children of maturer age be suffered to join in ac- 
clamations to his Son’’ (J. A. Alexander, ‘‘ Commentary on 
Psalms’’). The context in the psalm isggignificant: ‘‘ Be- 
cause of thine adversaries, that thou mightest still the enemy 
and the avenger.’’ 


Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. 
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The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


UR Lord’s farewell visit to Capernaum (Matt. 17 : 24 to 

18 : 35) was very short, his enemies being on the look- 

out to arrest him (Luke 11 : 53, 54; Matt. 9: 34; 16: 21). 
It was now early autumn, and the feast of tabernacles fell in 
the middle of September,-—the feast of the ingathering of the 
fruit harvest, the last great bounty of the year. Was it as a 
vision of the ingathering of his own harvest of ‘nfinite love 
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hereafter? Whatever his motive, ignoring the danger, he 
could not refrain from going up to it. How long he remained 
in the Holy City is not said, but it had a strange fascination for 
him as hig end drew near; for we find him again in it at the 
feast of dedication, in the end of October, when the restora. 
tion of the sanctuary to the worship of God, after its defile- 
ment by the Syro-Greeks, was effected by the valor of Judas 
Maccabeus, in some aspects a very fitting type of himself 
(John 7: 2ff.; 10% 22ff.). After this, we find him returning 
to work the great miracle of the raising of Lazarus, and then 
retiring to the comparatively safe district belonging to Herod 
Antipas, beyond the Jordan (Mark fo : 1). 

The sanhedrin, headed by the high-priest Caiaphas, had, in 
fact, finally decided to get him put to death, as dangerous to 
their personal and official interests, and to their standing with 
the people. But, the shorter the time left him, the more in- 
tense his activity, a very large portion of the Gospels being 
devoted to this period (Matt. 19 : 2 to 20 : 34; Mark to: 1- 
45; Luke 13: 10 to 18 : 34). At last, however, as the pass- 
over approached with the opening of March, —for it was held 
about the 2oth gf our month of that name,—he felt that the 
time had come when he must die. With a conspiracy of the 
Jewish authorities against him, and their writ out to arrest 
him, nothing remained but to crown his life of self-sacrifice 
by sealing his testimony to ‘‘ the truth '’ by dying for it (John 
18 : 37). Turning to the south, therefore, he amazed the dis- 
ciples by taking the road to Jerusalem, the very name of 
which alarmed them, and even going before them towards it, 
as if eager for the close of his long agony of rejected love 
(Mark 10 : 32-34). Will it be believed, that, after he had so 
often and plainly told them of his violent death as imminent, 
even James and John grieved his heart on the sad journey by 
getting their mother to ask him to promise them the foremost 
posts in his expected ‘‘ kingdom "’ ? 

At last, six days before the passover, he reached Bethany, 
the village of Lazarus and his sisters (John 11 : §5-57; 12: 
1, 9-11). It was the afternoon of Friday, before the sabbath 
began at sunset, when the peace and love of this sweet haven 
gave him temporary delight, and, as the law required, he 
rested there quietly till the sacred day was past. With the 
early morning of our Sunday, however, he set out, with his 
disciples, for Jerusalem ; but the exact route he selected is 
now, more than ever, uncertain, as, within the last few years, 
the immemorially old paths round and over Olivet have been 
so largely ObiterMica-vy .~--a enade enclosures. and build- 
ings,-that, when I lately revisited Palestine, I could no longer 
recognize them. If the traditional Bethphage, however, be 
the true site of that. hamlet, he must have taken the track 
leading over the crest of the hill, passing to it from behind 
Bethany. At Bethphage he halted, and sent two disciples to 
a friend in it, from whom he forthwith obtained, as Mark and 
John tell us, an ass-colt, on which, Luke and Mark add, ‘no 
one had ever before ridden ;’’ and on this his followers set 
Jesus, after having madé.a cushion for him of one or more 
coats, as I had to do when riding up Mt. Pentelicus at Athens 
on my first visit to it (Mark 11: 1 ff., ‘*a colt;’’ Luke 19: 
29 ff., ‘‘a colt ;’’ so John 12: 14, 15; Matt. 21 : 4 ff. speaks 
of ‘‘a [she] ass and a colt’’). 

Thus seated, like one of the old Hebrew judges or kings 
(Judg. 5 : 10; Zech. 9: 9), he proceeded on his way. Mean- 
while the news of his approach had reached the city, and 
crowds of passover pilgrims, largely, no doubt, Galileans, 
poured out to welcome him, spreading their coats on the 
ground as he drew near, and strewing it with fronds from the 
palms then numerous along the slopes, but long since gone, 
—an Oriental mode of honor still surviving in India. Loud 
acclamations filled the air as the descent towards the city was 
gained, greeting him as ‘‘the Son of David,’’—that is, the 
Messiah, —‘‘ coming in the name of the Lord,” a joyful adap- 
tation of part of one of the special psalms used for passover 
chants (Psa. 118 : 26). But his heart was filled with sadness, 
for now, as the walls and the temple itself rose before him, 
tears wet his cheeks, and he mourned aloud over its future 
destruction for rejecting him. 

All, however, was not loyalty in the throngs around, for his 
enemies were scattered among them, and muttered that ‘the 
world had gone after him ”’ (John 12 : 19),—this felt danger 
making their thirst for his life the keener. But they could do 
nothing for the moment, for not a few, who had seen him raise 
Lazarus from the tomb, roused the multitude to passionate 
fervor by their loud proclamation of having witnessed this 
wondrous exhibition of his almighty power. At last, passing 
Gethsemane in the Kedron valley, the shouting crowd swept 
round to the Sheep-gate on the north, afd through the narrow 
streets of Bezetha to the temple, where they had, for the time, 
to leave him. 
ies Ce at once, since, having ridden, he 
les aaa ed” himself, and did not need to wash his feet 

ng the holy ground, he showed himself so un- 
moved by the ovation he had received that he forthwith began 
to heal a number of blind and lame creatures who had gath- 
en ra him “ soon as he appeared. Enthusiasm, caught 
psa con ae soos spread into the huge temple 
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scribes. But he stayed at his Father’s work through the day, 
and only when the evening was drawing on left for the quiet 
and love of the cottage at Bethany. 


Bournemouth, England, 
KAS» 
A Strange Royal Procession 
" By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


ae Mark and Luke lay emphasis on Jesus’ ‘going 
before ’’ in that last journey from Jericho, and Mark 
adds to the picture that the disciples followed, amazed and 
afraid. ‘They felt that unwonted tension and elevation marked 
the Master, as he pressed up the rocky road, with the fixed 
purpose of yielding himself to the cross. A night in the calm 
home at Bethany intervened, and then came the entrance into 
Jerusalem, which bore farther witness to the unusual tone of 
our Lord’s mind. For the verses preceding the lesson show 
that he deliberately arranged, by sending for the ass, a certain 
publicity, and prepared to carry out the prophetic picture 
of Zion’s King coming to his city even in its minutest detail. 

Such inviting of Messianic demonstrations from the excited 
multitudes gathered for the passover, and in a mood to flame 
up like tinder if any spark fell on them, was utterly opposite 
to all his previous methods. He had carefully avoided and 
repressed the manifestations of popular enthusiasm ; now he as 
carefully lays the train for firing a popular outburst. He vol- 
untarily sets himself to ‘‘ fulfil’? the prophecy,—that is to 
say, he declares himself openly to be the Messianic King, and 
presents himself as such to the gathered nation at its great 
festival. Israel was to be tested by the appearance of the 
Would they hail him or not ? 

1. We see, first, the pathetically simple procession. The 
prophecy of Zechariah would have been as truly fulfilled if he 
had never rode into the city on an ass. But, just as the 
prophet clothed the essence of his prophecy in the symbolical 
form that the true King of Israel, being ‘‘ meek,’’? would 
choose for his steed, not the war-horse of earthly conquerors, 
but the ass on which peaceful dignitaries rode, go Jesus takes 
pains to bring about an outward fulfilment of the symbol in 
order to present to the eye the token, which might suggest to 


the heart the true character of his reign and his own gen- 
tleness, 


King. 


If the band of shouting Galile-~-*-- vrewn the attention 
of the Roman soldiers, and they had been told that that figure 


seated on the humble ass, with only some poor men’s possibly 
ragged robes for his saddle, -was to annihilate Rome’s domin- 
ion, how they would have laughed in scorn, and asked 
Pilate’s question, with the same keen appreciation of the 
ludicrous contrast between large claims and obvious weak- 
ness, ‘* Art show a king, then ?’”’ 
ass will put to flight chariots and horses, legions and all s¢he 
power of Rome, and its rider will go on ‘‘ conquering and to 
The meekness and gentleness of Christ are the 
In his majesty he still rides 


Yes, and that slow-pacing 


conquer,’”’ 
strongest things in the world. 
‘‘ prosperously, because of truth and meekness and righteous- 
ness,’’ 
Such a king was as little like Jewish expectation as Roman 
notions of power, and the presentation of such a one as 
Israel’s Messiah was a test of the nation’s readiness to rise to 
a higher conception of its King. For the moment, it seemed 
as if it would stand the test ; for the multitudes that did hom- 
age with their outspread garments and waving boughs were 
not only the disciples. Probably they were mostly Galileans, 
who had come to Jerusalem by the same route as Jesus, and 
may have heard of the miracles at Jericho and elsewhere on 
the road. They had caught Jesus’ intention in organizing the 
modest pomp of his entry, and formed themselves up so as to 
set him in the midst of the procession, the place of honor. 
Their clamorous acclaim was a distinct acknowledgment 
of his Messiahship, inasmuch as it hailed him as the ‘‘ Son of 
David,’? and rang out the glad declaration that he ‘‘ cometh 
in the name of the Lord.’”’ This Messianic significance of the 
shouts is clear, however the precise expressions may be under- 
stood. Psalm 118 : 25 furnishes the source of part of them. 
‘‘ Hosanna ”’ is the Hebrew word, ‘‘ Save now,’’ turned into 
Greek. 


sense as almost equivalent to ‘* Hail.’’ 


Apparently it had come to be used in a more general 
If used in the stricter 
or ‘* help ”’ 
the Son of David, and the last clause of the cries would 


sense, it is a prayer that heaven would ‘‘ save ’’ 
probably mean, May.our prayer for him be heard in heaven ! 
We can almost hear the joyful shout echoing from front to 
rear of the procession. And, while the waves of tumultuous 
lamations were eddying round him, Jesus sat silent, 
patient, and sad in the midst. Matthew does not tell us what 
lay more in the line of Luke’s purpose to record, that his 
eyes were turned across the gorge to where the temple and 
city glittered in the morning sun, and then were filled with 
tears, at the vision of their coming destruction. He had no 
illusions as to the depth and worth of all these shouts. He 
knew that almost before they had died on the air, some of the 
very throats that were now chorusing his praise would be hoarse 
with yelling, ‘* Crucify him !’’ and that before the branches 
which strewed the way had time to wither, there would be an- 
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other procession, where Roman soldiers would guard a pris- 
oner bearing his cross. 

“The city was stirred;’’ at that passover time it was 
crowded with pilgrims from every corner of the country, and 
from distant lands, all in a condition of religious and patriotic 
excitement that might easily flare up into dangerous conflagra- 
tion. No wonder that the procession passing along the full 
ways created a sensation ; but the movement was one of curi- 
osity mainly, and seems to have been satisfied with knowing 
the meaning of the hubbub. We do not read that the city 
crowd joined the ranks; they asked, ‘‘ Who is this?’’ and 
the answer was full of Galilean pride in the prophet from their 
own district. Very probably, it cooled the disposition of 
others to join in what was so plainly an outburst of provincial 
feeling. 

How shallow the convictions underlying the enthusiasm is 
plain from the variation between the dignity assigned to Jesus 
in the hosannas, and that asserted for him in the answer to 
the question, ‘‘ Who is this?’’ In the one, he is ‘‘ the Son 
of David ;’’ in the other, he has dwindled to ‘‘ the prophet,’’ 
and the main thing about him is that he is ‘‘ from Nazareth.’’ 
How little to be trusted is the easily raised enthusiasm of a 
crowd! How little the crowd understands the men whom, 
for a moment, they adore ! 

2. We have the messenger of the covenant come to his 
temple. Mark’s more precise chronology puts the scenes in 
the temple on the day after the entrance ; Matthew is indefi- 
nite, but does not say that they were on the same day. The 
first incident may be taken as setting forth Jesus as the puri- 
fier of corrupt formalism. A specious plea of suiting popular 
convenience might have been advanced for selling materials 
for sacrifice and the like in the temple precincts, and for ac- 
commodating pilgrims by changing foreign money into the 
half-shekel statutory tax. But, no doubt, the traffic involved 
much that was anything but conducive to reverence, and not 
a little theft under the name of fair profit. 

The incident is unique in that Jesus uses force, but the 
amount he uses is often exaggerated. No doubt, he flung 
down the counters and seats, and, in so far, he acts in a way 
unlike his ordinary gentle methods ; but how did he drive out 
the hucksters and money-changers and their customers ? 
Only. by the impression which his personality made on them, 
and the conviction which it woke in themselves that their 


trading - 


righteous indignation. One man, aflame with zeal, can some- 
times smite an abuse to utter destruction with one blow. The 
ugly thing seems to stand firm till one bold hand strikes, and 
then it tumbles. 

The uniqueness of the incident must not blind us to the 
fact that holy anger #s a part of the: perfect character of the 
Son of God. He is the Lamb of God, but he is also the Lion 
of the tribe of Judah, and, though he seldom shows his anger 
at work, it is there. Let us not try to subtract it from his 
character lest we weaken and degrade the love which we are 
attempting to elevate. ° 

Are there no money-changers’ tables in the churches now ? 
Jesus had driven out these traders once before, if we accept 
the evidence of John’s Gospel, which there is no reason to 
discredit. Such abuses die hard ; self-interest revives them 
time after time. The transitory effect of the first cleansing is 
most natural, and the need for a repetition teaches us how 
obstinate a disease of human nature it is for men to attach 
themselves to churches and religious movements for what they 
can make out of them. The abuse is in full force in America 
and England. Let each of us see that our hands are clean. 

The second phase of Christ’s activity in the temple, his 
miracles of healing, is recorded by Matthew only. ‘* The 
blind and the lame came to him in the temple.’’ No 
doubt, a company of them sat at the gate begging, as one 
often sees in Roman Catholic countries, and had heard of the 
entrance and of the cleansing, and so were encouraged to go 
in and appeal to him. A keen sense of need is a wonderful 
revealer of Christ to the heart that feels it. The Pharisees 
might call this Jesus a blasphemer, but it mattered little to 
the cripples and the blind what he was, if he could and would 
cure them. It was worth trying at any rate, so they went to 
him, though probably many of them had not been beyond the 
gate, where they lay begging, for many a day. How much 
more quickly and deeply men feel their bodily than their spir- 
itual blindness and lameness, and how much more willing they 
are to take trouble to get it cured ! 

‘* He healed them.’’ It was fitting that there, in the tem- 
ple, he should publicly show his power. Hitherto he had 
avoided publicity in his miracles, especially in Jerusalem, but 
now, just as in the matter of his entrance, he accepts, and 
even seems to seek it. He is bent on manifesting before all 
Israel his claims and his authority (as in casting out the money- 
changers) and his miracle-working power. 

The third phase of these temple incidents is Christ’s accep- 
tance of the children’s hosannas. Note how Matthew repeats 
He would 


as to each phase the expression ‘‘ in the temple.’’ 
have us ponder the significance of the place in each case. No 
doubt, the fresh young voices of the children crying in the 
temple was a dreadful breach of ceremonial propriety ; but 
perhaps the priests and scribes, that were so shocked by it, 
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were more disturbed by what they sang than by their singing. 
At any rate, the ears that had not been offended by the cries 
of the venders and the babel of sounds from the market in the 
court of the Gentiles, had become very suddenly sensitive, 
The children, like children, were imitating their elders, and 
glad of any excuse for making a noise, but Jesus beled in 
their clear hosannas a note that thrilled his spirit. 

It was rather cowardly of the objectors to pick out the in- 
nocent exuberance of the children for censure, when they had 
silently, if sulkily, let him drive out the money-changers and 
heal the lame and the blind. The objection shows what they 
would fain do if they dared, and also that they were overawed 
for the moment, either by Christ’s personality, or by his popu- 
larity with the multitude. Our Lord’s quotation of Psalm 
8 : 2 silenced the carping sticklers for propriety, It reveals 
the solace and delight which these clear notes brought to him, 
laden with sorrow, and pained by men’s rejection of him, 
And, far beyond the unanswerable answer which it gave to 
the Pharisees, the great saying reaches, declaring that the 
Spontaneous utterance of unsophisticated, though ignorant, 
hearts, is dearer to Jesus and to the Father than many an 
elaborate and heartless, though learned, form of confession. 
If we have the true child heart, we shall have lips that may 
teach angels how to praise. 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
oR) 
Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


W"* did Christ, the meek and lowly, make a triumphal 
entry into Jerusalem ? 

1. That he might recognize, interpret, and fulfil prophecy 
(v. 5). He thus binds all dispensations into a harmonious 
whole. Prophecy and fulfilment show that both ate under the 
control of one mind. 

2. That he might call out and sanction the proclamation of 
his kingship. He had often asserted his divinity and kingship. 
Let others assert it. The Jews expected a king. These ex- 
pectations were based on prophecy. Let them be fulfilled ex- 
actly as predicted, not as the Jews had imagined. In all the 
coming ages, the pure in heart shall see God in this humble 
exercise of authority. 

3. That he might exercise kingly authority in turning the 
thieves out of the temple. 
his aspect, with such divinity as doth hedge a king, that those 
traders, intrenched in custom and protected with licenses, 
should have consented to go at his word. At will he could 
put on such a royal mien that ruffians dropped the caught-up 
stones out of their hands, and he passed through crowds of 
His courage did not hesitate to go 


Iiow imperious must have been 


angry men without harm. 
among enemies. His omniscience knew where the colt was 
tied, and that the people would strew the way and fill the air 
with shouts. 
His grace was not hindered by wrath, for the poor and blind, 
and the children, were received and blessed. He is a King 
fit to be adored and served. 

Everybody is his temple. The King comes to it as really 
as to that of Jerusalem. He casts out the thieves of his time, 
his dues, and his rights. He receives and helps the poor and 
Blessed are the subjects who serve a king that never 


His authority was equal to the King’s business. 


needy. 
fails, who work into plans that are as broad as the earth and 
more lasting than time. O King, be our king! 


University Park, Colo. 
Illustrative Applications 
By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


ge the disciples went, and did even as Jesus appointed 
them (v. 6). 
question, —obey. Even though the command may seem strange 


So do you what Jesus appoints. Do not 
to you, as this command must have seemed to the disciples, 
obey. We are not to take account of the strangeness of the 
command, but of the authority of the Commarder. Obedience 
to Jesus is the primal and including duty of the true life. 

And he sat thereon (v. 7). Judge of the King by his sort 
of circumstance and retinue. Contrast this triumphal entry 
with the triumphal procession of some Roman conqueror, amid 
blaze of golden chariot, and blare of trumpets, and trophies 
of conquest, and chained prisoners, and long lines of mar- 
shaled soldiery. ‘This means the enthronement of force. 
Our Lord’s triumphal entry means the enthronement of love, 
peace, condescension. And we are most like our King, not 
when we are proud, and hard, and self-glorifying, and insist. 
ing on our dignity, but when we are welcoming, winning, 
easy of approach, and beautiful with the humility of lowly ser- 
vice. Let the common, humble, peaceful animal our Lord 
chose for sitting on rebuke our mean pride, and harsh self- 
assertion, and haughty aloofness. A servant is not greater 
than his lord. 

And the most part of the multitude spr ead their garments in 


the way; and others cut branches from the trees, and spread 
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them in the way (v.%). Consecrate to the Lord’s use and 
glory that which you have, that which is next your hand. Do 
not wait till you can bring costly carpets and bedecked ban- 
Probably you never can, and so you will miss expres- 
We can turn every day into triumph 


ners, 
sion of love and loyalty. 
for our Lord, if we will but dedicate the common things with 
which the common day is filled to his honor and service. 
Mark that for the most part. Then there were some who re- 
fused tribute of fealty and homage. 
make division. Which class do you belong to? 
one with the acclaiming multitude, or with the careless or 


So does Christ’s presence 
Are you 


sullen or scornful lookers on ? 

Cried, saying, Hosanna to the Son of David (v. 9). Use 
What better service can you put it to 
than the telling forth his praises ? Why should we be so reti- 
I listened to the long roll and cry of 


your speech for Christ. 


cent about our choice ? 
applause as the President rode by. 
tians amid that throng would think it the hardest sort of duty, 
in some social meeting, to tell forth their love to the Christ 
who died for their sins and rose for their justification. Praise 
is comely. Do not muffle your speech about your Lord. 
And when he was come into Jerusalem, all the city was 
stirred, saying, Who is this ? (v. 10.) Jesus Christ is the im- 
perial problem of the centuries. You cannot pass him by as 
though he were not. He has entered history. You cannot 
What is your answer before his great pres- 


Yet ever so many Chris- 


get rid of him. 
ence? To ignore him is the answer of frivolity, or stupidity, 
or temerity. .To hail him as your Saviour and Lord is the only 
reasonable reply which his character, sacrifice, power, demand 
of sinful men. Some answer about Christ every one of us 
must make, is making. 

And Jesus entered into the temple of God, and cast out all 
them that sold and bought in the temple (vy. 12). Do not 
think, because you have once done a noble and reforming 
thing, you are never called upon to doitagain, In his earliest 
ministry our Lord had once cleansed the temple ; now, near 
We must keep on 
Just 


the end of his ministry, he again does it. 
doing right and noble things. Persistence is success. 
one jab of attempt will rarely bring it. 

My house shall be called a house of prayer: but ye make ita 
den of robbers (v. 13). 
human heart. What sort of a house is our heart for God's 
crea and peau py practicilig te presence or God rv “Cast 
out the robbers, aud God will come in, and we shall know the 
peace, strength, sweetness, of the divine intimacy. There is 
always a good deal of house-cleaning to be done in our hearts, 
and we may not leave it, as the housewives do theirs, for 
spring and autumn. 


To-day God’s special house is the 


And the blind and the lame cante to him in the temple: and 
he healed them (v. 14). While our Lord is hostile and scath- 
ing to evil, casting the defilers of the temple forth, in that 
seme temple he is gracious and tender and curing to a con- 
scious and craving need, ‘There are two sides to our Christ, 
—the side of righteous wrath toward defiant wrong, the side of 
benignant help toward supplicating and repentant longing. 
You shall always find him like the summer to the flowers if 
you come to him, as did those blind and lame, asking, for 
your sin and sorrow, his compassion, forgiveness, deliverance. 

And the children that were crying in the temple and saying, 
Tlosanna, And Jesus saith unto them, Yea: did ye never 
read, Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings thou hast per- 
fected praise? (vs. 15, 16.) lt 
have, during the past year, received forty or fifty children into 
church-membership. 


Said Mr. Spurgeon once : 


Among those I have had at any time to 
exclude from church-fellowship, out of a church of twenty- 
seven hundred members, I have never had to exclude a single 
one who was received while yet a child.”’ 
the children. 


Welcome and win 
them an atom of the 

Christ re- 
The mature man, be- 
coming Christian, has but thefragment of a life, at best, to give 
to God. The little child brings the gift of a whole life. By 


as much as a whole is better than a part, is the winning of a 


Never cherish toward 


” 


**indignation *’ of these chief priests and scribes. 


joices in the praises of the children. 


" a : 
child to Christ a more valuable service than the winning of 
one who has spent long years in sin, 


Philadelphia, 


XA 


Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


RIUMPIHAL processions generally have been organized 
because one man has triumphed over others by physical 
force. Ile has crushed them to such a degree that he has 
ridden rough-shod over their bodies, and homes, and lands. 
Then he has arranged for a “‘ triumphal procession ”’ 
of what he has done. 


in honor 
Behind ordinary ‘triumphal proces 
sions’’ there lies a sea of blood and wo and hatred. 

But to-day we have a triumphal procession of such a kind 
as never before this had taken place. The in whose 
honor the people cast their garments in the way, was one who 
had built up their frail bodies, instead of crushing them. For 
in that throng which marched into Jerusalem, there were un- 


one 
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doubtedly many who had been healed-by Jesus. ITow could 
it be otherwise? I believe that blind-Bartimeus was there, 
and the man in Jerusalem who had been born blind. I be- 
lieve that Lazarus was there too, besides a multitude of those 
who had been healed of one disease or another. No wonder 
that they joined in that procession, and lifted their voices in 
the glad refrain that echoed back from the walls of the city. 

This triumphal procession had among its members, too, 
many who had been blessed in the restoration of their friends 
to health. 
tive whose home had been made happy through the ministra- 
Mary and Martha were there, of course, 
full of joy and gratitude. All these united in this triumph, 
because the One whom they now saluted, had triumphed over 
their hearts, and they willingly sang his praise. 

And was all Jerusalem willing to join in the procession? 
Alas! No! There were many who were filled with envy 
and hatred when they saw and heard what was going on. 
These were they who asked him to stop the multitude from 
crying ‘* Hosanna to the son of David!’ Ina procession that 
would drive out the Romans with slaughter and bloodshed, 
they would willingly have taken part. But in this triumph of 
the lowly Nazarene, they were far from willing to join. 

I suspect there was still another set of people whom you 
might have noticed, had you been there on that day. These 
would have been neutral, neither praising nor remonstrating, 
but waiting to see on which side victory would rest. 

Now let the teacher ask the class, ‘‘ If you had been there, 
with which of these sets of people would you bave united?”’ 
If any reply, ‘‘ With those who praised him,’’ ask them what 
For unless we are now actu- 


Many a glad mother was there, and many a rela- 


tions of the Master. 


makes them think that this is so ? 
ally in our lives and with our lips praising the Saviour, there is 
no probability that we should have done so then. We are so 
apt to think that under other circumstances we should gladly do 
what, under present circumstances we are not willing to do, 
that we often deceive ourselves. To decide on which side you 
would have been then, see on which side you now actually are, 
and then judge by that of your attitude towards the blessed 


Master. ‘That is the only way that I know of. 


New York City. 
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oni 
By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


[Editor's Note.—A leaflet giving ample directions for the wise 
conduct of a senior Bible class, and a list of books on the Gos- 
pel of Matthew which will be useful to such a class, will be sent 
free by the Editor of The Sunday School Times to any one, upon 
request. Each week's issue of The Sunday School Times wiil 
be needed by every member of a class that is following the 
course. Free specimen copies of any issue will be sent, on appli- 
cation, to any one who desires to introduce this course. Any 
book mentioned in the list or during the course of the studies 
may be purchased from The Sunday School Times.] 

[The references in brackets are to other lesson helps in this 
issue of The Sunday School Times.] 


Matthew 21:1 


22 
Ze. 


I, Tuk GENERAL PREPARATION, 


[For each member of the Bible class.] 

With chapter 21 begins the second scene in the story of the 
consummation of the gospel of the kingdom,—Jesus present- 
ing himself publicly at Jerusalem to vindicate his Messianic 
dignity and authority. The first twenty-two verses describe 
three notable occurrences, which Matthew seems to describe 
and group together because of their symbolic importance. 
Only from Mark's narrative do we get the exact sequence of 
events, 

Read Matthew 21 : 1-22, noting (1) the three events de- 
scribed ; (2) that they actually took place (comp. Mark 11 : 
Il, 12, 19, 20) during three different days ; (3) that Luke 19 : 
30 and Mark 11 
gest that the colt was the real object of search, and give the 


: 2, as well as the parallelism of verse 5, sug- 


true reason ; (4) that both disciples and multitude saw in this 
command a symbolic assertion of Messianic character ; (5) 
that the city (v. 10) was greatly roused ; (6) that the religious 
leaders (v. 23) realized the significance of his authoritative 
cleansing of the temple; (7) their anger (v. 15) at the im- 
pression made by him upon all classes of the people ; (8) the 
mysterious cursing of the fig-tree,—what was the motive of 
Jesus ? (9) his use of the event to illustrate a spiritual truth. 
II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

[ These references are collated for the benefit of those who are able to 


secure and use one or two good reference books. For a list which speci 


fies a wide range of books, see the Editor's note above. The success of 
the work is not dependent on the purchase of any books whatever they 
are recommended to ; 


to be regarded as an aid highly those who are able 


to consult them ] 


Ihe use of a good Harmony in such study as this is very 


profitable. Those who have not purchased either of the vol- 
umes by Stevens and Burton, or by Broadus, which poiat out 
the parallel texts in full, will find of great service the ‘‘Out- 
line Harmony of the Gospels ”’ by Professor Riddle, which can 
be obtained from The Sunday School Times for ten cents. 
** Arnold’s Chart of Christ’s Journeyings ”’ is also a serviceable 
help, and can be obtained in the same way for twenty cents. 
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Every one of the commentaries on Matthew treat these events 
of the formal entry with appreciation and suggestiveness, and 
should be consulted at the proper page. 


III. QuEsTIONS FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION. 


[To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, to 
members of the class.] 
1. The Public Entry. (1.) As the gospel writers tell the 


story of the entry into Jerusalem, do they describe it as inten 
tional or as accidental in its method? If intentional, just how 
much did it aim to assert? [Riddle: v. 7. Geikie: { 4. 
McLaren: 9% 1, 2. -Warren: 2.) (2.) What was the effect 
produced by it,—a merely superficial impression, or one that 
was lasting? [Riddle: v. 10. Geikie: 7 5- McLaren: 1 
9§ 6, 7-] (3-) Did it lay symbolic emphasis upon Messianic 
dignity or on Messianic character? When the people shouted 
‘« Hosanna to the Son of David,’’ which had they probably in 
mind? [Riddle: v. 9. McLaren: 1, q7 1,4. Hoyt: v. 7.] 

2. The Cleansing of the Temple. (4.) What significance 
may we attach to this act of Jesus? Did-the fact that it came 
at the end of the active ministry make it superfluous as a 
practical measure? (5.) Comparing this passage with John 
2:16; Luke 18:10; 19 : 47; 21 : 37, 38, notice how Jesus 
often set forth, both by rebuke and by example and precept, 
the true uses of the temple. Enumerate these. 

3. The Children versus the Pharisees. (6.) Do the Pharisees 
in their question try to express rebuke because the children 
were doing that which was unseemly in the temple (Bruce), 
or contempt because he was being testified to by children 
only? (Schaff.) In either case, does Matthew represent it as 
genuine feeling? [Riddle : vs. 15,16. McLaren: 2, TT 7, 8.) 
(7.) Consider the testimony of these and other passages with 
reference to Jesus’ power of prompt, felicitous, and crushing 
quotation from the Old Testament. 

4. The Cursing of the Fig-Tree. (8.) What were the con- 
ditions that made the fig-tree a fitting symbol of the Jewish 
people? (9.) Did the disciples seem to grasp this significanc 
at the time, or did their thoughts take another turn ? 

5. Matthew's Grouping of these Three Incidents, (10.) 
Is it clear that Matthew groups these without regard to the 
order in which they occurred, and because of their symbolism ? 


IV. THE LEADING THOUGHTS. 


[For general discussion under the direction of the leader.] 


bs pree~. : 
oss ' variety of ways, when he entered 
their city, as they receive him to-day, 


There are times when self-assertion is ineumbent upon the 
one who stands for an ideal. 

How, naturally Matthew recalls to his readers that even in 
the purified temple Jesus continued his chosen work of healing ! 


New Haven, Conn. 


It_is_interestin 


] to note that the people of Jerusalem re- 
ceived Jesus iff 


iS) 
Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 


By Faith Latimer 


RY to have the scholars read carefully in all the four G: 
pels the accounts of the triumphal entry of Jesus inv 
Jerusalem, comparing them with one another, 

Nearing the End.—Jesus’ work on earth was almost done. 
What had Jesus told his disciples which so saddened them 
awhile before they saw him on the Mount of Transfiguration ? 
The few last months of his life were spent away from Galilee 
much of the time on the east side of the Jordan in ely 
often called the wilderness (use map). In Bethany, seer 
Jerusalem, was one of the homes Jesus loved. It was while 
he was in Perea that the sisters of Lazarus in the Bethany 
home sent him word, ‘* He whom thou lovest is sick.’ Jesus 
had cured so many ; would he not go at once, or send a word 
of healing? Lazarus had been dead four days when Jesus 
reached Bethany and recalled the dead man from the grave. 
The Priests and elders hated Christ more than ever, and de 
termined that he should die. 

Going to the Last Passover.—It was time for the great 
yearly feast when crowds came to Jerusalem from all parts of 
the land to keep the passover. Many people had heard of the 
raising of Lazarus from the grave, and they wanted to sce 
Jesus and the man who had been dead and made alive. They 
expected that Jesus would be at the feast, and they planned 
to see him there or on the way. As Jesus came from Perea 
re = me agit. to Jerusalem, he stopped at Bethany on Fri. 
Gay belore the Jewish s i 
ning when tus ond oh on ele ase ren inion hee 

g- In Bethany Jesus 


spent a quiet day, his last sabbath before his death. 


the sabbath w At nigh 


eae ag a wes the sun went down, and they made 
- t was at that feast that Mary came behind 
Jesus as he reclined at table, and poured the costly ointmen: 
on his feet, and wiped his feet with her hair. The next 
setneng Jesus, with his disciples, started to walk down the 
side of the Mount of Olives from Bethan 
He stopped on the way, 
small vill " 


y toward Jerusalem. 
and sent two of his disciples to a 
age for an ass’s colt, on which he might ride into the 
a Pir re them that where two ways met by a house 

y would find an ass tied with a colt, which no man had 
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ever used; that they should say, ‘The Lord hath need of 

him,’’ and bring the colt to him. It had been written long 
before that the King should come to Jerusalem, lowly, and 
riding upon an ass. That was the way kings, in time of 
peace, rode ; and so, for the only time in his life, so far as is 
told us, the Son of man, so often footsore and weary, was 
to ride, receiving honor. 

Riding into Jerusalem.—The disciples folded their outer 

garments, and laid them on the colt for a saddle. Crowds 
were coming along the same road going to the city ; they took 
their robes and spread them on the road for Jesus to ride 
upon; they broke branches from the trees, and spread the 
leaves upon the ground, carpeting his pathway with garments 
and green. Others woved long palm branches, a sign of vic- 
tory, and olive-branches, an emblem of peace. So the Prince 
of Peace rode along to the city of David, the Lord’s chosen 
spot, where Solomon had built the temple. With the waving 
of branches there was singing and shouting. What were the 
words they sang? Whose Son did they call Jesus? People 
from the city Came out to meet the procession with Jesus, and 
they added loud voices and songs, joining in the praise. It 
was a time to.rejoice and be glad. They sang.the psalms 
that had been written foretelling the coming of Messiah and 
his reign of peace and glory. They sang with clear, glad 
voices, ‘* Blessed be the King that cometh: peace in heaven, 
and glory in the highest.’’ 

One Sorrowing Hear’.—As the happy crowd rode over the 
hill, a view of the beautiful city was before them, the sun 
shone on the buildings of white marble, the domes of palaces, 
the gleaming gates of the temple. One among them all knew 
the ruin which awaited the glorious city, the sins to be com- 
mitted there, the destruction and death. Jesus foresaw ter- 
rors coming upon these rejoicing people and their children, 
and, as he looked, he wept,—one of the three times when we 
know of the Saviour’s tears,—got for himself, for in his suffer- 
ings on the cross a few days later we read of no tear or com- 
plaint. 

In the City and the Temple.—As they entered the city, all 
was excitement, crowds in the streets and gazing from the 
house-tops, some questioning, some answering, ‘‘ This is the 
prophet, Jesus, from Nazareth of Galilee.’’ On they went, 
still singing and praising, until they neared the courts of the 
temple, where the crowd with soiled garments and feet could 
not enter. There Jesus saw such a sight as he ‘did once 


before when he went into the tem>'- ove Ue 
see then in the way of buying and:selling? Wheat didhe say 


and do then? Again he overthrew the tables of money- 
changers, and stopped the selling of doves and cattle. What 
must he have known about it that he could justly say they had 
made his Father’s house a den of robbers. 

Teaching, Healing, Accepting Praise,—When the noisy trad- 
ing ceased, he who reproved sin was busy as a merciful healer. 
The blind were led, the lame helped to come and be cureg. 
Chief priests and scribes watched and heard the hosanna songs 
of children in the temple. They were angry, and asked Jesus 
ifhe heard them. He reminded them of the psalms they pro- 
fessed to know and love, where it was written that perfected 
praise should come from the children. He accepted the 
praise, as now he hears and accepts every word or’ song of 
trust and grateful love. He is the same ever-living Jesus, 
who let his disciples serve him, who for one day rode as an 
earthly king, who wept tears of pity for sinners, who drove 
out sin, and would have worship pure and sincere. He loves 
to answer calls for mercy ; he fulfilled all Scripture, and now 
reigns as king, where are no more’ tears, where no disturbing 
voice or envious heart can make discord in the never-ending 
praise. Do you expect to share in that triumph ? 
Louisville, Ky. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Julia E. Peck 


HEN introducing a striking incident in the story of the 

life of Christ, especially if a break has occurred in our 

sequence while we studied some special or topical lesson, it 

is a good plan to examine the children, to find out what they 
know of his life as a whole. 

We must interest the children in some thought, or exercise, 
or picture, before we begin our rapid review questions ; for 
they are so constituted that when a primary lesson opens sud- 
denly with a rapid fire of questions, they are struck dumb 
with shyness, self-consciousness, and constraint. Before the 
ice is broken by the teacher with an informal talk, they will 
always be a little constrained ; but once their attention is ab- 
sorbed in the introduction, forgetting self, they will eagerly 
tell all they know about the lesson. 

With pictures and a blackboard exercise to help us, we do 
hot begin to ask questions even upon the review, until we 
have it well under way by recalling to the children’s minds 
certain familiar scenes which have been favorite and well- 
understood lessons. Then, the children feeling solid ground 
under their feet, assume, of themselves, the responsibility of 
telling all they know. 
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This may seem a minor matter; but it is an important one, 
especially in a class of seemingly dull or timid children. 

It will be a temptation to-day for the primary teacher to 
rouse a dull class by introducing the’ subject of ‘ proces- 
sions,’’—a subject on which they are always eloquent and en- 
thusiastic. ‘*Once I wake them up,” thinks the teacher, 
**I can depict the triumphal entry in glowing colors,”’ 

This experiment is a risk. There is no doubt whatever that 
the children would be waked up by it,—but to what purpose ? 
The dignity of the lesson would be sadly compromised by pre- 
vious mention of processions in general, whether introduced 
for the purpose of arresting attention, or of teaching by means 
of a sharp contrast. 

Jesus once told a story about a good Samaritan. (‘This, if 
the story is a familiar one to the class.) We get good con- 
nections by explaining that the journey which the good 
Samaritan took over the lonely, dangerous road, was the way 
which Jesus and his disciples must take on their journey to at- 
tend a feast in Jerusalem. The incident, on the journey, of 
the brief visit at the house of Martha, Mary, and Lazarus, 
(with whom the children should be acquainted by this time,) 
we may use, telling how the crowds followed there to see 
Jesus, and to see Lazarus, whom Jesus had raised from the 
dead. 

We make a point of the unquestioning obedience of the 
two disciples who were sent in quest of the animals, and who 
went trustingly, without so much as suggesting that the owner 
might object to their proceedings. We never mean to miss 
an opportunity to get in a hint on the subject of ‘‘ obedience,”’ 
in teaching these lawless little creatures. 

After talking about the rowds which followed Jesus to the 
city, and the multitudes which came to meet him and join this 
procession: The blind, whose eyes he had opened, were 
there to see ; and the dumb, whose lips he had unsealed, were 
now shouting ‘‘ Hosanna to the King!’’ All who loved our 
Lord were shouting in triumph, and singing for joy, waving 
branches of palm-trees, making a carpet over the road with 
their cloaks, or with their palm branches. Some were silent 
and frowning, and would do nothing to make the coming of 
our Lord seem beautiful like a heavenly promise fulfilled. 
They said: ‘‘ Tell these followers to keép silence,”’ 

We may explain that the silence and frowns of the few were 
because this meek and lowly One gave the lie to their sham 
Sek saliering, and sinful, and by his love for all the world. 

We speak, too, of those who shouted with joy while with 
the crowd, but who were likely to be swayed by these frown- 
irg and whispering enemies, at any time when enemies 
should seem stronger than friends. 

We follow the course of the procession until Jesus entered 
the temple, where, instead of the sound of voices praying, 
he heard the clinking of coins. 

We have a choice of two applications, We might use the 
story of the cleansing of the tempie in its figurative sense, and 
teach of keeping our temple (the body) pure, unselfish, and 
making it a house in which our Master may find devotion 
and peace ; or we could dtaw our application from the main 
subject of the lesson, using the story of the cleansing of the 
temple as incidental. 

Jesus will surely come into all the world. In all places his 
name shall be sung with adoring praise by those who love him 
better than life. Are we to be among those who say ‘‘ Keep 
thy followers silent ’’? Shall we join with those who sing 
and praise him only when they hear his uame on the lips of 
others? Are we to be among those who sing and praise him 
always, and ask the happiness of living ever with him, be- 
cause he is dearer than all the world beside ? 


Northampton, Mass. 


Xa 
Blackboard Hints 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 


I1E words *‘in the name of the Lord’’ may be on the 
board at the beginning. 

What was the greatest procession you ever saw? It does 
not need to have been very great to be greater, as far as looks 
go, than the one in our lesson. Think of the picture, and 
tell what you see. (Question out facts.) And yet no proces- 
sion was ever greater or more wonderful. What made it 
great? It was the fact that that man riding on the ass was 
coming in the name of the Lord, the representative of God 
the Father, perfectly doing his will. The people felt it. 
Though not transfigured now, they saw his glory. They 
trusted him. So they waved their palms, spread their gar- 
ments, sang their songs, and uttered their confident words of 
testimony. 

We may not be called to ride to our death as Jesus did. 
But we can join the procession, and follow him, and then 
we too will be coming in the name of the Lord. What can 
we give him ? 

1. Palms are symbols of victory. Is there no bad habit, no 
reluctance to do right, that we could conquer, and lay at 
Jesus’ feet. 
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2. Coats, to stand for all our possessions. When we once 
have turned to follow Jesus, we hold all that is 
** Honor the Lord with thy substance.” 

3- Songs, and other notes of joy. 
happy, something is wrong. 
us singing for him? How does it honor him ? 

4. Words. When the city said, ** Who is this ?’’ what said 
the followers? That was a testimony. Are you ready now to 
testify for Jesus? Must you be grown up to testify? So the 
Pharisees seem to have thought ; but Jesus said — ? 

Was all this shouting multitude truly converted? We do 
not know, because we are not told of their after lives. Would 
it be possible for one to struggle, and give, and sing, and 
speak for Jesus, and yet be left out in the day of final triumph? 


Let us press in close, that we may be counted among the dis- 
ciples. 


ours as his. 


If a Christian is not 
Is Jesus glad, or sorry, to hear 


— 
| PALMS | 
| COATS INTHE NAME | 

SONGS OF THE LORD | 


WORDS 





Trenton, N. 7 
AoA 
Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


** When, his salvation bringing, to Zion Jesus came," 
** Hail to the Lord’s Anointed." 

** What means this eager, anxious throng ?"’ 

** What are those soul-reviving strains ? 

** The great Physician now is here."’ 

** Ride on, ride on in majesty.’ 

** Hosanna be our cheerful song."’ 

** Jesus shall reign where’ er the sun." 


Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By Dr. William Wright 


we reas THEIR GARMENTS IN THE WAyY.’’—The spread- 


ing of garments and strewing of palm-leaves in the 
related in the Talmud that, whenever Nicodemon ben Guryon 
went abroad, costly garments made of wool, produced in the 
island of Milath (Malta), used to be spread under his feet, and, 
after he had passed over them, the poor came and took them 
away. This Nicodemon was a contemporary of our Lord, and 
one of the three who are said to have provisioned Jerusalem, 
during the siege, at their own expense. In our day, the custom 
takes an extreme form in the Moslem ceremony of Zd-Doused, 
or, ‘‘ The Treading.’’ A row of men lying on their faces, like 
the sleepers of a railway closely packed together, extends in a 
long line, each alternate individual with his head turned 
toward his neighbor’s feet. This corduroy way of human beings 
is lined close on each side by a crowd of wild and frantic der- 
vishes. A holy man, mounted on a sinall horse led by a der- 
vish on each side, rides over the prostrate bodies, the horse 
and his leaders stepping on their backs. 

**OuT OF THE MouTH OF BaBES AND SuCKLINGs.’’—This 
phrase, which seems exaggeration, was well understood in 
the East. There it 
stronger the longer he! «ept at the breast, and sons, especially 
elder sons, are so nourished, sometimes till they are six or 
seven years of age. I have seen big, strong boys standing at 
their mother’s breasts, and pausing to run errands, and then 
Samuel was taken to Eli 
when he was weaned, and then he was ready to serve. Jeru- 
salem was crowded with the passover pilgrims, and ghe whole 
city was moved, and the crowd swept along with a mighty tide 
of swelling hosannas, and the boys in the temple, the little 
Samuels, some of them unweaned, it may be, added their 
little wave of praise to the great ocean anthem that surged 
from the mountain to the city, and rang through the temple 
itself. 


enerally believed that a child is the 


returning to their nourishment. 


London, England. 
eo 


By the Hon. Selah Merrill, D.D., LL.D. 
[Reprinted from The Sunday School Times of February 25, 1888} 


‘* THe Ass AND THE CoLtT.’’—It is interesting to observe 
what a place donkeys occupy in the economy of Eastern life. 
They are necessary to princes and people of the greatest power 
and wealth, and they also do menial service for strolling der- 
vishes aud other filthy beggars. What was true of them in 
Bible times is true of them in Palestine to-day. They are 
hardy, can be kept at small cost, and, next to the camel, are 
man’s most useful servants. A donkey of the finer breed is 
more valuable than a good horse, being worth perhaps one 
hundred dollars ; but, taking the country together, nine-tenths 
of the donkeys are common animals. One would think that 
such a useful creature would be properly cared for, and he 
may be surprised to learn that the opposite is true. Every- 
body uses them, and everybody abuses them. They are poorly 
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fed, beaten u mercifully, overworked, and their lot is in every 
way ahard one. No societies exist for their protection, and 
no one ever interferes between the enraged master and the 
poor little suffering beast that is receiving the cruel, unde- 
served blows with cudgel or stone. Never have I heard from 
natives any words of sympathy for them. It is unkind and 
cruel treatment that they universally receive. On the other 
hand, there is no other animal in the world that isso patient 
under abuse as the donkey. He is non-resisting and uncom, 
plaining. He does a large amount of the world’s drudgery, 
for which he receives no thanks, not even decent care. When 
at last, worn out, half starved, and covered with sores, he can 
no longer work, he falls by the wayside and dies, and his car- 
cass is devoured by hungry vultures, hyenas, and dogs. Peo- 
ple who have any sympathy for dumb animals must be touched 
by the condition of these Eastern donkeys, —abused, neglected, 


and suffering, yet always faithful. 
ZO... 


By the late Rev. Ezra Isaac 
{Reprinted from The Sunday School Times of February 25, 1888] 


‘* BROUGHT THE AsS;... AND HE SAT THEREON,’’—The 
writer feels constrained to depart from his self-imposed rule, 
by giving but a short incident out of his own experience when 
a lad: A few nights after his having, for the first time in his 
young life, witnessed a troop of asses ready to be hired for 
riding purposes, he dreamed that he was actually in the saddle 
on the back of a veritable donkey, and, of course, awoke with 
a terrible scare. His venerable father, of blessed memory, 
came at once to soothe him, and to assure him that it is an old 
tradition of the elders that he who dreams of an ass is sure to 
see the salvation of Israel before he dies. The boy thought 
at the time that his aged father was only trying to comfort 
him; but, several years after this, imagine his surprise in 
** He that 
sees an ass in a dream may hope for salvation ; for it is said 
(Zech. 9 : 9), ‘ Behold, thy King cometh unto thee ; he is 


” 


coming across the following passage in his studies : 


just, and having salvation, meek, and riding upon an ass’ 
(Berakhoth, fol. 56, col. 2). The ‘scoffer may scoff, but the 
salvation of Israel did come to the boy before his death. 


Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


For the Teacher 


EVIEW.—What question about forgiveness did Peter ask 
Christ? How did Christ answer? How did he illus- 
trate his principle? When would men be like the cruel 
debtor ? 
2. PREPARATION (vs. 6, 7).—Where did Christ spend the 
nights ? (Luke 21: 37; Mark 14: 3.) 
an ass for the ride into the city? 


How did Jesus obtain 
(Mark 11: 1-7.) What 
point in his character did he show by this procedure? In 
what does the owner of the ass afford an example to us? 
Why did Christ choose this method of entering Jerusalem ? 
(Zech. 9: 9.) Of what was the ass a symbol ? 

3. Hosanna (vs. 8, 9).—Whence came the throngs (John 
12: 12, 13.) About how many gathered in Jerusalem at the 
passover? Why were the garments spread in the way? 


What kind of tree furnished the branches? (John 12: 
13.) What did they symbolize? What does ‘‘hosanna’”’ 
mean? What is meant by the addition, ‘tin the highest’’ ? 


Why was Christ called ‘‘ the Son of David’’? Whence came 
part of (Psa. 118: 25, 26.) How can we too 
strew palm branches in Christ’s way, celebrating his triumph ? 

4. Wie is Tuts? (vs. 10, 11.)—What happened on the 
way down the Mount of Olives? (Luke 19: 41-44.) Why 
did Christ weep at sight of Jerusalem? Where did Christ go 
at once, and what did he do? (Mark 11: 11.) Why was the 
city moved? Why is the question, ‘* Who is this?’’ still 
asked eagerly over the world ? 

5. A DEN oF THIEVES (vs, 12-14).—Why was there buying 
and selling in the temple? In what part of the temple was 
it? Why are doves especially mentioned? Why were money- 
changers there? When before had Christ done this? (John 
2: 13-17.) From where did Christ quote? (Isa. 56: 7; 
Jer. 7: 11.) . What practices of modern times are akin to this 
a # buying and selling in the temple? How can we keep pre- 
eminent the spiritual purpose of the church? How did Christ 
illustrate what the church is formed to do? 

6. ENVY AND FEAR (vs. 15, 16).—What development of 
Christianity did these children’s hosannas hint at? What at- 
tempt was made to stop them? Why 
From what 
Why did Christ so 
Why is the praise of children 


this cry? 


(Luke 19: 39, 40.) 
were the chief priests and scribes displeased ? 
did Christ quote in reply ? (Psa. 8: 2.) 
often quote from the Bible? 
the most perfect praise ? 


For the Superintendent 


1. Who accompanied Christ on his triumphal entry into 
Jerusalem ? 2. 


How did they exalt him? 3. What did they 
shout? 4. Where did Christ go? 5. How did he exercise 
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his authority there? 6. What authority has Christ, coming 
into our lives ? 
Boston. 
= 
Questions to be Answered in Writing 


[These questions are given also in The Scholars’ Magazine, where * lank 
space is allowed for the written answers. Send two-cent stamp foi speci- 
men copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa.] 


1. How did Jesus get the ass on which he rode? 2. How 
was honor shown him as he rode? 3. How did Jesus, in the 
temple, show his authority? 4. Why should the children of 
to-day praise Jesus? 


XS 


Sociological Notes 


By President Robert Ellis Thompson, 8.T.D. 


xr Lord’s advent to Jerusalem on Palm Sunday was a 
departure from his usual manner, but less so than it 


seemed. 


of his meek and peaceful spirit. 


and violent means as they craved. 


mies among the rulers gained power day by day, until they 
Pharisee and 


were strong enough to seize and crush him. 


Sadducee gave up their quarrels for a time, to destroy the 
Herod 
and Pilate were reconciled in the work of destroying one 
All forms of evil 


enemy of all sects and parties, the uniter of mankind. 


whose teaching antagonized all tyrannies. 


united to destroy the only perfect and sinless sufferer history 


tells of. 


We now see how supremely wise was Christ’s rejection of 
thay" qx weangns his countrymen would have forced upon 
~ivai a" 


ideal before he could have accepted theirs. 


his own. 
Philadelphia. 


KSHa~ 


Lesson Summary 


N LOWLY, unobtrusive ways, Jesus had often entered 
At last, however, he decides to enter as 


Jerusalem. 
Zechariah had predicted Zion’s King should come. 
cures an ass on which to ride. 


City. 


of David. 


the Book of God. 





The Man and the Crowd * 


HREE books, The Psychology of Suggestion, The 
Subconscious Self, and The Crowd, notwithstand- 

ing their great difference in structure, content, and 
style, have a particularly close bearing upon one another, 
In the first of the three, Dr. Boris Sidis makes a research 
into the subconscious nature of man and society, the 
object being to study the ‘‘ subconscious, normal or ab- 
normal, individual or social, in its relation to suggestion 





*The Psychology of Suggestion: A Research into the Subconscious 


Nature of Man and Society. By Boris Sidis, M.A., Ph.D. 
x, 386. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.75. 

The Subconscious Self, and its Relation to Education and Health 
Louis Waldstein, M.D. 12mo, pp. 171 . 
Sons. $1.25 

The Crowd 
12m0; pp. xxii, 


4 Sandy of the Popular Mind Ry Gustay 
219. New ¥ ork; The Macmillan Co. 4; 


> 





and suggestibility.’’ 
the meaning of ‘* suggestion *’ 
been used of late in a very unrestricted way, the result 
being disastrous to close scientific investigation. 
Dr. Sidis’s restrictions, ‘*suggestion 
sion into the mind of an idea which is met with more or 
less opposition at first, is accepted uncritically at last,—~« 
and is realized unreflectively,—almost automatically. 
The procedure of the book is scientific, often too tech- 


He came, indeed, in procession, and accepted the 
homage of the multitude ; but he came riding, not on the war 
horse, which would have indicated his compliance with the 
hopes of his countrymen, but on the ass’s colt as the symbol 
He entered the city, not to 
overthrow the Romans, but to cast out those who were dese- 
crating the holy place in which his Father had put his name. 
The multitudes thronged and applauded because they hoped 
he would use his supernatural powers to crush their oppres- 
sors, and to create a Jewish empire to replace the Roman. 
But day by day, for four days, by word and act, he repudiated 
every purpose to establish his rule by such vulgar, direct, 
Hence it was that his ene- 


In so doing he 
must have accepted a narrow and partial good in the over- 
throw of one form of evil, instead of striking at the root of all. 
** Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit. the earth.’’ 
The words are prophetic of the world-wide triumph of the 
King who came on the ass’s colt, and who still comes thus to 


He se- 
His disciples cast garments 
upon the beast, and Jesus mounts, and starts for the Holy 
Great throngs are on the road, and, roused to a frenzy 
of enthusiasm, they spread their garments and palm branches 
before him, shouting ‘‘ Hosanna !’’ and hailing him as the Son 
He enters the city, which is stirred to its center 
tarries a little while, then returns to Bethany. The next day he 
revisits the temple, casts out those desecrating it, heals the 
blind and the lame, receives the plaudits of the children, 
awakes the indignation of the temple officials, hears their 
complaints, and silences them with well-chosen words from 


12Mo, pp. 
Ry 


New York: Charlies Scribner's 
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He Starts out by essaying to reduce 
to definite terms. It has 


Under 
means the intru- 


nical for the ordinary reader, yet very suggestive in some 
of its chapters to the intelligent unscientific people. 
Naturally such a book will seem to some general readers 
to run to extremes, and some persozs will not like to see 
revival excitements classed with ordinary panics and 
crazes. But it must be remembered that the book is a 
study of mind only. It has the honor of an introduction 
by Professor William James, who credits the author with 
high originality as an investigator in a branch of research 
in which the French, English, and American psycholo- 
gists have distanced the Germans. The whole question 
of the subconsctous state is independently and vigor- 
ously pursued, and the author's positions are well sus- 
tained by the elaborate descriptions of pathological and 
normal cases. 

In the second book of the trilogy, The Subconscious 
Self, Dr. Louis Waldstein considers the subject of sub- 
consciousness in a more popular or educational way. 
His book is exceedingly readable, and contains many 
valuable suggestions to parents and others who are in 
charge of young children. The burden of his argument, 
indeed, may be said to be in the direction of demon- 
strating the necessity of keeping in mind the educative 
influence which the environment that we throw around 
the child has upon his subconscious self. Those char- 
acteristics or shows of character which most persons too 
gratuitously attribute to heredity are much more easily 
traceable to the influence of surroundings upon the sub- 
conscious nature. As a matter of course, there is a 
great practical question here, and Dr. Waldstein has 


“——~** 4 i+ clearly, vigorously, and interestingly, his 
ultimate motive being MQpat Laguye str Seriesl-ecientific. 


As the first two books: of these three touch each other 
at the point of the importance of the recognition of the 
subconscious state, so the third book, The Crowd, 
touches the first at that point where, at the latter part 
of Dr. Sidis’s book, he considers the subject of society 
and social suggestibility. Gustave Le Bon's book is a 
monograph on the popular mind. In all conceivable 
aspects of the-subjectt, it deals with the crowd. The 
individual forming a part of a crowd differs from the 
isolated individual. He becomes different when he gets 
into a crowd. The crowd has characteristics just as 
much as the individual. What these characteristics are, 
what the reasoning power and imagination and convic- 
tions are, what the factors leading to these conditions of 
crowds are, what peculiar qualifications the leader of a 
crowd must have, how these leaders rise and how they 
fall,—all these things enter into Le Bon's philosophy. 
Nor does he mean to confine the term ‘crowd"’ to 
mobs or accidental gatherings. He goes into the ciassi- 
fication and description of different kinds of crowds, — 
not forgetting juries and parliamentary assemblies. The 
book is not only interesting to the philosophical reader, 
it is entertaining because of its picturesque incidents 
drawn from history ; and for the non-scientific man of 
affairs it suggests principles by which men are affected 
and controlled so long as they are dealt with in congre- 
gations. 


CAB 


Our Elaer Brother : His Bio : i 
: } Biography. By E. P. Tenney, assisted 
by other authors. With photographic mopeodeetions of the 
world's celebrated paintings. (Small 4to, pp. 611. Spring- 
field, Mass. : King-Richardson Publishing Co. $2.50. ) 


: This book is not a life of Christ, though it follows, in 
its successive chapters, the outline of our Lord's life on 
earth, but a series of sketches’setting forth the personal 
and experimental significance of the more important 
events. The illustrations are choice, well made: but 
all such pictures are inadequate representations of the 
historical facts, however fairly they may indicate an 
idea. Mr. Tenney's part of the volume covers about 
four hundred pages, and is reverently and carefully writ- 
ten. Other authors, twenty-three in number, are repre- 
sented in the remaining pages, all but five by special 
contributions, and these latter by articles and addresses 
previously published. The list of names is too long to 
be reprinted in full, but the variety may be inferred 
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bm the fact that President Patton and | 
. Edward Everett Hale are included, | 
nd the general strength of the company 

indicated by the names of Professor 
‘isher of Yale, Dwight L. Moody, and 
Bishop John H. Vincent. For a com- | 
posit work the standard of excellence is | 
high. 
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Literary Notes and News 


Germany's The German Emperor 
New Egyptian has granted the neces- 
Dictionary sary means for the pub- 
lication of a new large dictionary of the 
ancient Egyptian language. A commis- 
sion composed of the four professors 
Ebers, Erman, Pietschmann, and Stein- 
dorff, representing the four royal acade- 
mies and societies of science of Munich, 
Berlin, Géttingen, and Leipsic respec- 
tively, has been elected by these learned 
bodies as the editorial staff for this great 
scientific work. According to the plan 
prepared by .this committee, and pub- 
lished in the journal of the German Ori- 
ental Society, the dictionary will contain 
all the words occurring in such texts as 
are written in. hieroglyphic or hieratic 
Demotic and Coptic texts will 
be utilized only if they serve to explain 
words ‘written in hieroglyphs. 


writing. 
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80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order o, 


eased within & Year, HRY hot less than 


me inch cach issue for a year. Positions may be | 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, p stew we such positions do net 
conflict with the Publishers idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Posittons are 
sever guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
ene year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position, without extra cost, except when the adver- 
tiser contracts for a position on the last page. For 
ell advertising conditioned on an appearance upon 
the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 
to the regular rate will be charged. For inside- 
page positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an 
advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular 
rate will be charged. All advertisements are 
subject to approval as to character, wording, and 
display. Advertisers are free to examine the 
subscription list at any time. For Terms of Sub- 
scription, see fourteenth page. 


A slight cold, if neglected, often attacks 
the lungs. ‘‘Brown’s Bronchial Troches’’ 
give immediate and effectual relief. 


Educational 
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‘‘Do not Stammer’’ 


8 You cam be cured. Refer by permission to 
> Dr. Lewis A. Sayre of New York; Hon. John 
Wanamaker, Philadelphia and New York ; Prof. 
Horatio C. Wood, M.D., LL.D., University 
of Pennsylvania. 
Can refer to John D. Wattles & Co., publishers 
of The Sunday School Times. 
: Send for 60 page book to Puitape tenia In- b 
« STITUTE, 1033 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. 
Established 1884. Edwin S. Johnston, Principal 
‘ and Founder. 
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Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


The motto of THE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 


is “ Go on and increase in virtue”’ { Macte virtute nova). 
The motto preaches; we, teachers and pupils, practice. 
Vincent C. Pecx (Yale), Head Master. 
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MURAT HALSTEAD'S 


GREAT WAR BOOK 


The Great Wer Correspondent’s Masterpiece. 


“Our Country in War” 


And Our Relations with Foreign Nations. 

All about our army, navy, coast de- 
fences, the Maiue Disaster, Spain, her 
army, navy and defences. All about 
Cuba, her relations to the United 
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Photographic glimpses of interiors 


and cozy corners—sleeping-rooms, 
Each with an 
idea in it for your helping. 
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Easter Ladies’ Home Journal 


Enlarged to 48 pages—this number is, we think 
quite the best we have ever issued—filled with 
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with a wealth of handsome illustrations. — . 
WILL SEND ALSO, a handsome illustrated booklet containing our 
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States, and herdefences. All about the 
Armies and Navies of all other Nations, 
and how they will act in 


Our Fight With Spain. 


Magnificent illus- 
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Sete Publishers Etkhart, Indiana 


5 GUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS and 
SUPPLIES A SPECIALTY, 
Send for our three catalogs. 

| Ward & Drummond, 164 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


IN SETS, for primary and 
imtermediate readers, our 
list now ready. Discounts 
to Sunda y-schools. 

GOODENOUGH 


& WOGLOM, New York 
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—a practical article by Barton Cheyney, telling 
how, without money, to own a home in city or 
country. It will be found of great interest to 
young married folks—and old ones, too. It is 


oe Bs 


meant as a help for those of you who would like to stop paying rent. 


MRS. RORER'S 
ARTICLES 


in this number are of special in- 
terest to mothers. Under the 
title of “ Proper Cooking for the 
Nursery” she tells what the tiny 
folks must not eat—as well as 
how to prepare their proper foods. 
“The Best Food for a Growing 
Child” continues the story for the 
babies who have grown into little 
men and little women. 


rooms that are 
boudoirs, dens, 


The 


inter- 






of famous writers 


Prospectus for 1898, with 
some of the illustrations 


and small reproductions 


PI 


8 cis. a Copy 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 


An Ideal Hymn and Tune Book 





“Nelson’s Teachers’ Bible 
It is a practical handbook of the highest CHURCH HYMNS AND GOSPEL SONGS 


value for Biblical study. — Congregationalist. Compiled by Sankey, McGranahan, and Stebbins. 
i |‘: 367 Hymns, Tune for every Hymn 
a ords fail to do adequate justice to these Only $25 per 100 in beards. 30¢. each if by mail. 
invaluable aids to the study of God’s Word. | 
Use only heightens the sense of their worth. — THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
y neig ' ‘— | CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


The Christian Intelligencer, Dec. 1, 1897. 
‘Children’s Day Service 


For sale by all booksellers, at prices from | Per the Sentap-achest 


$1.50 to $7.00; or address, for particulars, | Awakening of the Flowers 


Tuos. NELson & Sons, 33 East 17th Street, 
New York New! Novel! 20 pages new songs and recita- 
— .| tions. Each song agem. Sample copy, 4 cts.; 
We have a fine line of selected $4.00 per hundred. All dealers. 


UNDAY STONE & BECHTER Publis ers 
SCHOOL . | B RA RY, Order sodl® Argh St; Pailedeiphia, cts. per year. 
books adapted for the peculiar needs of every CHILDREN’S DAY 1898 


locality. Write us before ordering even a few aniiicem Guat Gana 

books. Ww. A. W ILDE & CO., BOsTON. | ©. pays for samples of ont taiet eorviees and 2 year's 
| 18° ARTERLY. 
| 


subseription to TULLAR-MEREDITE 00.'S QU: 
FLOWERS from the HOLY LAND | “TULLAR-MEREDITH CO. 
virons. Skilfully oe cards. Superior quality. | #73 Monroe Street, 108 Washington Street, 
Prices moderate. Agents wanted. Furnis Brooklyn, N.Y. Chicago, Tl, 
1. Th. Altaresky, Jerusalem, ine. : — 











in others. Send 10 cts 


TCL Mlustrated Sunday-School Banner Price Children’s Da Serviews.  Comrien 
| List, 23 Novel Designs, $1.50 to $ro. tions, Scripture Kead- 
} E. C. Romine, 728 Huntingdon 5t., Phila. ings, and new 
| - —— latets. 


BRIGHTEST GLORY 


Test Hymy-Boox ror THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


Sunday, will be mafied to choir leaders for Se. GEO. 
F. ROSCHE &@ CO. Chicago 0 W. Madison St, 
New York 44 E. 83d St. 


ILLUSTRATED “4e"RbE ich, 
Five half-tones. posse unity and variety. ry 

, s W. i . “ s 
- * - A Saengies ot See plesesectel Gift and 


By FRANK M. DAVIS 
Over 60,000 in use. audsome cover. 35 cts. per copy 
by mail. John J. Hood, 1024 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


“on TO VICTORY.” 








An origt i Dg for Children’s Day, ete., Good + d for 5 cents. Have cerec Pxess, 
with nwecngnand cxoraneyPulan, NurgPecr| sons Arch Sort, Phin, Pe : 
“Christ, Our Shepherd.” Sampies of both for Se. | ENP CUREP ES 

In ordering goods, or in making inguiry 


MacCalla & Co. Inc., 249 Dock St, Phiiadelphia, Pa 


Every Musical Want 


concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publishers, as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 








in the way of supplies can be procured from Tue Joun ‘ . . 
Cuurcu Company, Cincinnati, New York, Chicago | tisement in The Sunday School Times, 
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Dhe Sunday School Cimes 


Philadelphia, April 16, 1898 


Entéred at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“ second-class matter.”” 


Terms of Subscription 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the tohowing rates, for either old or new subscribers. 
These rates include postage : 


One Copy, one year $1.50 | 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance . 5.00 | 





| 
To Ministers, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- | 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment | 


in advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS 


Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, will | 
be supplied with as many copies as may be desired, at | 
the following yearly club rates: 

For any :umber of copies (more than one) mailed to 

y, P 
tngividaal addresses, $1.00 eax 

‘or five or more copies in a package to one address, 

cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to one 
Sereon only, and no names can be written or printed on 
the separate papers. 

The papers for a club may be ordered sent partly to 
individual addresses, at $1.00 each, and away A in a pack- 

to one address, at fifty cents each, when so desired. 

‘ papers for a club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
8c) get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, the 
papers will be sent accordingly. This applies to package 
clubs at fifty cents per sopy, to the extent that large 
packages miay be divided into smaller packages of five 
or more copies each, if desired. - 

Free Copies. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for in a club of either 
character. The free copies for package clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, but will be included in the pack- 





*eK ditions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional supesripsions to expire at the same time with 
the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be the pro- 
portionate share of the yearly club rate. 

Schools that are open during only a portion of the 

ear, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
ime as the popers may be required. 

Change of Address. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
a year, can have the address changed at any time with- 
out charge. Members of package clubs donot have 
this privilege, but can have a copy transferred from a 
package to a separate address at the rate of one cent 
per week for the unexpired time of the subscription, 
when it has over six months to run. When it has but 
six months or less to run, the cost to change is twenty- 
five cents to the end of the subscription. If a package 
club subscriber intends to change his or her address for 
a few weeks only, we will mail an extra copy, as long as 
desired, at the rate of three cents per week. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
TE EMEE couatlbics is vapeed by come ether gor 

subscription is renewe some other . 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription | 
such pérson will oblige the publishers by stating that the 
club he subscribes for takes the place of the one formed 
last year by —— 

Pm. Se eees wil bet be | to any subscriber beyond 
lor, unless special request. T 

for a chub will invariably Re Tiscontinuea at the eaner® 

ioe of she suhectipticn, Kenewals should therefore be 


Enough copies of any one issue of th 
all the teachers of a echiesl to.examine it, av 
upon application. 


r to enable 
be ccné fee, 


“ FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of 
S Ss J s the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Galen at 
the following rates, which include postage : 
One copy, one year, 8 shillings 
‘l'wo or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 
To ministers and missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 6 shillings each 
To secure the above rates for two or mor 
‘ ec 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent either singly to the individual addresses, orina 
ackage to one address, whichever may be preferred by 
ne subscribers. | 
‘or Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the paper 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walaut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 
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Fruit Stains 
Cleaned 


“Fruit stains vanish from linen 
if the stained spot is spread over a 
bow! and through it is poured a cup 
of boiling water made milky with 
Fairy Soap." 

Mrs. Sarah Tyson Rorer. 


Ssss 8s 338 Bes 2 


teres 23 


t 





PURE—WHITE—FLOATING. 
for the toilet, bath and laundry. 
Pers, to nearest office below, 
ors entitled “Fai ales," by the cele- 
THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 


The Soap of the Century 
Bold ev here in three convenient sizes 
FREE ced See’ Paine Bek etereen, 
copy of a beantifal painting in LAT 
without lettering, Feed for hata 
a a as Pittsburgh Baltinene 


stage tt2222 222 
Cer HAY @ & 2 we 


|. 
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Hard facts 


for women who wash. No work you do is so 
unhealthful as your work over a washtub. 
This hard, perspiring work in the midst of 
soiled clothes and tainted steam will make 
trouble for you. The less of it you do, the 
better. Wash with Pearline, and there's 
little or none of it. Nothing but rinsing 
the clothes, after soaking and boiling 
them. Consider your health. 


SSS SAIL LLADO 


TRY IT FREE 


for 30 days in your own home and 
save 810 to 825. Ne money in advance. 
Ken Machine 








Ask your doctor how 
many preparations of cod- 
liver oil there are. 

He will answer, “ Hun- 
dreds of them,.’”’ Ask him 
which is the best. He will 
reply, “‘Scott’s Emulsion.” 

Then see that this is the 
one you obtain, It contains 
the purest cod-liver oil, free 
from unpleasant odor and 
taste. You also get the hy- 
pophosphites and glycerine. 
All three are blended inte 
one grand healing and nour- 
ishing remedy. 

soc. and $1.00, all druggists. 


SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York, 


Ane 


ay, for - $19.50 

(Made by us) $8, $11.50, $15 

and 27 other styles. All attachments 

i om 
- 

testimonials Free. 

i Address (in fall). GA’ 

168-164 West Van Buren &t.,B 18 


VewnOards 
t Own 

Jabels Circulars, or newspaper. 

ve Dollar Press. ~ 
also big profits a 
. Stampfora. 
taloy, presses, type, to factory. 
KELSEY & CO. Meriden. Conn. 
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THE GREAT CHURCH 


an 
For eiectric, gas, or oil. Send 


dimensions. Book of Light and 


estimate free. I. P. Frink, 551 Pearl St., New York. 


“FLAGS 


POOSOHOOOOOOOS 


Uniting the School in 
Daily Bible Reading 


AS it ever been your experience that Sunday-school plans de- 
voutly considered and carefully carried out, often succeed far 
beyond your expectations? ‘This was the experience of the 

superintendent who recently devised a plan for uniting his school in 
daily Bible reading. 

He hoped to get fifty scholars to follow the plan. Over one hun- 
dred and twenty-five undertook to do so during the first month, and 
more undertook it with great interest during the second month. 

That plan is worth trying in your class or school. 
and economical, and it works. 

It is just this: A stiff and durable and attractively printed card has 
been prepared (size, 414 6 inches), and on one side of it are these 
words as a heading: ‘‘ ‘The Sunday School Times Bible- Reading Circle. 
This card shows what parts of the Bible I intend to read during the 
month of May, 1898.'’ Following this, at the left of the card, is a 
series of Bible references, one for each day, and all bearing on the 
International Lessons. Opposite each reference is a sentence in- 
tended to quicken the curiosity of the reader as to what the passage 
contains, and to impress the lesson of the passage. 

On the reverse of the card are these words : ‘‘ When I make a mark 
like this v at the left end of any line, it means that I have read, on the 
day named at the end of the line, the Bible verses for that day. When 
the mark does not appear at the end of a line, the blank shows that 
I have been really unable to read the verses for the day.’’ This is to 
be signed with the name and address of the scholar, and the name 
of the teacher of whose class the scholar is a member. 

One of the effects of the plan is to acquaint the children not only 
with the lesson for each Sunday, but with side-light readings on the 
lesson. And, above all, many who have never read the Bible with 
regularity, and some who have not read it at all except at rare inter- 
vals, are thus led to follow a systematic course of reading in the 
Book of books. 

Cards for the May readings are now ready. They may be 
obtained of the publishers of The Sunday School Times for ; 


60 cents per hundred copies 
Lesser or larger quantities at the same rate, the Publishers paying the 
postage or express charges. When one hundred or more are ordered 
the name of the school using them will be printed on the cards ped 
twenty-five cents extra per hundred. This will not be done untess 
specially ordered. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 


SISCO BROS., 
Baltimore, Md. 
Send for illus. catalog. 
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It is simple 


| Florida, at Gainsville . 


Convention Calendar 


April 11-13 
International Executive Com- 
mittee, at Atlanta, 

Georgia, at Gainesville . 
Alabama, at Birmingham 
Louisiana, at Shreveport 

West Virginia, at Clarksburg 
Virginia, at Staunton . 

Texas, at Waco. 

Delaware, at Dover 
Mississippi, at Oxford . 
Washington, at Spokane 
Illinois, at Galesburg 

Kansas, at Abilene . oe <8 
South Carolina, at Georgetown 
Minnesota, at Minneapolis . 
North Dakota, at Larimore . 

| South Dakota, at De Smet 
Indiana, at Greenfield . 
Kentucky, at Paducah . 
New York, at Utica. 
Ohio, at Columbus . 
Montana, at Helena. 
Iowa, at Cedar Rapids . 
New Jersey School of Primary 

| Methods, .at Asbury Park . 

| World’s Triennial Convention, at 

| London Wares 2} oot 

| Maine Summer School, at 
| Northport 

| Missouri, at ——— 4 
North Carolina, at Salisbury 
| Colorado, at Canon City 

| Arkansas, at Fayetteville 
Maryland, at Baltimore . 
Maine, at Skowhegan . 


. April 13-16 
. April 18-20 
. April 19-21 
April 19-21 
April 19-21 

. April 20-22 
. April 26-28 
April —— 
May 3-5 
May 3-5 

. May to-12 
May 10-12 
May 17-19 

. May 17-19 
May 24-26 
May 26-28 
June 7-9 
June 14-16 
June 14-16 
ates. by eee bets 
. . May 29 to June t 
June 21-23 


. July 3-9 


. July 30 to August 13 

. AuguSt 23-25 
August — 

. August 

September 

. October 

. October 


22-24 


18-20 
British North America 


April —— 
. May 31 to June 2 
. August 13-16 


Assiniboia, at Moosomin . 
| Manitoba, at Brandon . 
| Quebec, at Georgetown . 


; Ouehec Summer School, at 
| Georgevaw . . . 


| Prince Edward Island; at 

Charlottetown . ae . October —— 
New Brunswick, at Moncton City . October 18-20 
Ontario, at Peterborough . 


Aseanct 16-27 


October 25-27 


Promoted to the Presidency 


[From The Springfield Daily Republican] 





HE trustees of the Bible Normal Col- 
| lege held a special meeting at the 
college yesterday afternoon. The resig- 
| nation of the Rev. David Allen Reed as 
| president of the college was accepted, and 
| Joseph L. Dixon, the present secretary, 
| was elected to the office. The origin and 
| growth of the institution dates from No- 
| vember 25, 1884, when the School for 
| Christian Workers was established, with 
| Mr. Reed as president. He has held the 
| office ever since, but has been so much 
occupied of late in other work that he has 
| been able to give but little time to the 
| work of the school. © His resignation has 
been before the trustees for two years, but 
he has continued to serve as the nominal 
head of the college until*a successor was 
| decided upon. During this time Mr. 
| Dixon has been urged by some of tlie 
trustees to consent to serve as president, 
but he has refused to consider this. Yes- 
terday a unanimous vote was taken urging 
him to accept the office. This he was 
| unwilling to do, but decided to hold the 
| matter under consideration until the an 
| nual meeting of the corporation and trus- 
| tees, to be held in June, and has con- 
| sented to act as president in the meantime. 

Mr. Dixon was born in Smyrna, New 
York. He fitted for college at Colgate 
Academy, and was graduated from Am- 
herst in the class of '87, with excellent 
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Try it on your Cycle Chain. 
J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., Now York, 


. 
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rank. During his course he was active in 
religious work, and was urged by many 
of his friends to enter the ministry, but 
decided instead to go into business, wish- 

ing to make money to give to Christian 

work. He went to Fulton, New York, 

and engaged in the dry goods and clothing 
business, remaining there four years. 4 
Outside of his business he was greatly 

interested in the work of the Congrega- 

tional Church, of which he was a mem- | 
ber, and it was through his efforts that the 
church paid off a large debt, and became 
established on a good financial basis. He 
felt, however, that his business would not | 
allow him to make the most of nimeelf ; SO | 
he sold out in 1@o+, -—4 4--* —py rye UF | 
the Young Men's Christian jevetiaion, 
being sent to build up an Association 
which was run down. In a short time he 
received a letter asking him to come to 
this city to look over the work at the 
School for Christian Workers. 

Up to the year previous the school had 
in two departments, —Young 
Men's Christian Association work and 
Sunday-school work. The Association 
withdrew to establish a training-school 
which would be independent, leaving 
only the Sunday-school department. The 
Association work had formed the most 
important part of the school, and the for- 
mer secretary remained with it. This left | 
a vacancy, which Mr. Dixon was asked | 
to fill, and he accepted the office of secre- 
tary. Mr. Dixon's idea has been that the 
church is the natural center of our civili- 
zation, and as such ought to be strength- 
ened ; that many institutions have sprung | 





been run 





up which owe their existence solely to | 


the fact that the church has not taken the 
place and performed the duties that it 
should have. The church has given | 
almost its whole attention to the adult, 
whose mind and character are formed. 


The true way, he thought, is to begin | 


with the child, and give education the | 
same place that it has in secular work. 
There were thirteen students 
school when Mr. Dixon took up the 
work, One of tlie first moves was to| 
Strengthen the curriculum. The depart- 
ment of mission work was established | 
under the direction of the Rev. H. P. 
Beach. He resigned this place to take 
up Student Volunteer work, and the Rev. 
]. W. Conklin has directed the work of 
late, as instructor of home, city, and 
foreign missions and sociology. One 
year ago Dr. George E. Dawson came 
from Clark University to take the chair of 
Psychology and pedagogy. The Rev. Dr. 


| the college ought to remain in the hands 


in the | 


T. H. Hawks, of the biblical department, 
is the only man now on the faculty who 
was there in 1891; the Rev. E. H. 
Knight has since been added to this de- 
partment George W. Pease is an in- 
structor in the Sunday-school work. From 
the first the aim has been to dignify the 
institution, and ultimately to reach college 
graduates. Mr. Dixon has been pushing 
matters to this end for the past two years, 
the name being changed, some months 
ago, to Bible Normal College. The pres- 
ent policy is to abolish the Sunday-school 
and missionary departments as such, and 
bring the work under three heads, —Bible, 
man, and education. The second will 
cover the field of child study, missionary 
work, and sociology ; the third will in- 
clude the Sunday-school work. The 
regular course of two years will cover 
these three departments. A special elec- 
tive course will be offered in foreign mis- 
sions, and the work will be further ex- 
tended, by a post-graduate. year, to consist 
of electives from each of the three phases 
of work. 

The aim is to make the institution a grad- 
uate school for college men and women. 
Dr. Dawson will remain at the head of 
the department of psychology and soci- 
ology, and J. Richard Street, recently ap- 
pointed, will have the chair ‘of religious 
pedagogy. The trustees, to carry out 
their idea, wish to secure a head for the 
biblical department who is a recognized 
scholar in this field. Mr. Dixon says 
that he has felt that the president ought 
to*be a nian of this description, and, as a 
member of the committee to secure a suc- 
cesser to Mr. Reed, has spent much time 


and labor to find a suitahl 
yir-m se considered have seemed eligible: 


Tie trustees-think thé administration of 


oféMr. Dixon, as he has been the prime 
factor in building it up. A committee 
composed of Dr. T. M. Balliet, the Rev. 
Dé. P. S. Moxom, and the Rev. S. L 
Merrell, were appointed to draw up suit- 
able resolutiéns expressing appreciation 
for Mr. Reed's services to the school. 


Man’s Inhumanity 


It is unfortunate for mankind that there are 
men who, for the gain of money, will adulterate 
food intended for the human stomach. Savage 
blows are given to the health by harmful articles 
placed in food to cheapen, or add taste or color. 

It is enough to rouse one's ire to think that we 
are made to suffer temporary illness and perhaps 
permanent disease brought about by adultera- 
tions in food that was purchased for pure. All 

| ‘‘grain,’’ ‘“‘wheat,"’ or “‘ cereal coffées,'’ thus far 
| tested, that have a distinct coffee taste, are con- 
coctions made up of part low-grade onthe or 
coffee essense, and sold to people for ‘pure 
| cereal coffee."’ 
The original Postum Cereal Food Coffee is 
| believed to be the only pure article of the kind 
that is palatable. The pleasant flavor of the 
| milder grades of Java is obtained by the process 
of manufacture discovered by its inventor after 
many months of experiment. 

Counterfeiters arose who found it impossible 

| to produce a cereal coffee with the taste of Pos- 
| tum, and therefore have universally resorted to 
a mixture of low-grade coffee to produce it. 
True, thousands of people put % to % Postum 
in their Coffee, when unwilling to part with the 
narcotic effect of coffee (this we cannot prevent) ; 
but they know what they are mixing, which is 
| quite a different affair than to use a cereal coffee 
| you expect to be pure, and find that the dishon- 
| est maker has put in a portion of the very article 
the user of cereal coffee seeks to avoid. 
The great Physicians, Food Experts, Athletic 
Trainers, Lawyers, Editors, and brain workers in 
general, are in large numbers using Postum 
Cereal Food Coffee, for the benefit derived in 
nourishment and health. A ten days’ trial will 
begin the work of renewal of health, and, if 
properly prepared so that it comes to table black, 
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_ your thinking cap or your 
working cap? The woman 
who studies to save herself 


labor and expense—who 
strives to have her house 
look best at all times finds 
nothing so [Dp as 


Sust 


| ean — 
Te { 


Best for cleaning everything. 1% 
Largest peckaee —greatest | ns 
economy. 


The N. K. Fairbank Company, 


New York. 


Catenge, St. Louis. 
Philadeiphia. 











pire GAIL BORDEN 


‘A 
weg EAGLE BRAND 
CONDENSED MILK. 


OUR ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET ENTITLED “BABIES” SHOULD 
Be in EVERY HOUSEHOLD. SENT ON APPLICATION. 


New Yorn Conpensee Miik sone C8. New Yor. 











rich, and delicious, it will never be abandoned. 





The Scholae W agazine 


Out of the Old Ruts. 


ID you ever read a real lesson help for the children 
Such help 
will reach 


—one that “iey will want to read ? 
is given in The Scholars’ Magazine. _ It 
the children who are not quite yet in their teens, and 
even younger. 

Beginning with the May issue, The Scholars’ Maga- 
zine will appear, handsomely printed on fine paper, 


Beautifully Illustrated 


with the’ work of skilled artists, and replete with bright 





















4, instead of 


stories for the children. 

Its dimensions are larger—11 7%, 
5% 7% inches. In its new form it is as different from 
the old as noonday from dawn. Where the old was 
good, the new is 

* Better and Brighter 

Interesting bits of history, wonders of nature, and 
the curious ways of living things of earth, air, and water, 
will be told to the children with faithfulness to fact and 
simplicity of language. 

It will do your eyes good to look at the new Scholars’ 
Magazine. 


it Will Do Your School Good 


to have it every month. It is not for the grown-ups, 
but for all the rést. 
A specimen copy will be sent to any superintendent 


or teacher for a two-cent stamp. 

25 cents a year per copy, in clubs 

of five or more to one address. 
Single subscriptions, 50 cents per year. 


John D. Wattles & Co. 


1031 Wainut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Fi I "AMERICAN n ! anything adv ertised in this paper, J a with oblige t 
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Nos. ee ee a ahaa phia. the advertisement in The Su iy ‘School Times. 
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ONEILL’S 
SIXTH AVE., 20th to 24st STREET, NEW YORK 
IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS > 


Fine Millinery, Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, 
Cloaks, Costumes, etc. 


Y 


i ec £ wo, awa 


A Woman's Ideal 
of absolute comfort; a modist’s ideal of 
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If you could be sure of getting 
plaid silks 

above the. ordinary in styles and 
colorings—trich, spicy combinations 
‘that have tone and character— 
wouldn’t’ you’ be willing to pay a 
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eee New York double service. - 
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and others 65, 73, 8$c. to $1.50, by-the ‘old Dutch process.’ It is the best. _ Othe 
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the world. 
































Let the other . . We this year make but one model, 
>| er fellow who wants to experi- and crowd into that all possible 


: quality and beauty. There is no 
ment use’ the quick “ -for- « i 
Neier --suaolen. fhabnal q process, ‘sold-for-less bicycle to compare with the 


silks—or wash goods (4c. to $1.25) | money,” sorts. Waverley 


—or dress goods. 
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FREE By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, Catalogue is free 
Dept. S. T Allegheny, Pa. | 


any desired shade i dily obtai . . 
oe tet eeectons and — » Ree eng toe po orang valu- Indiana Bicycle Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
———_—__—_. RR + ae —- eee eS of house painted in different designs or various sty! ' 
You will get a new notion 


shades forwarded upon application to those intending my ~ hg . : 
of what a lamp-chimney can National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. ¥ 000 BICYCLES 
be, when you use a Macbeth ; he saelaha IPE all 
° becomes expensive 
and of what it can do, when THE age already learned wafer hg lege “stad anes ~ 
you get the right one BEST every particular use 
Get the Index. 
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Absolutely Reliable Akways iS Artistic shades producing pleasing effects. WATCH AND 
; Color Card, Pamphlet,“ Exterior Decoration,” etc., mailed on request. Ano< 
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WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, | buy paper and border for room Send 8 for Seo res Io Tare "we trite? | aa here” ine ceeds, or te soaking teputry, soir ake 
samples. ents wanted, complete ou Attachments Free, 30 DAYS FREE TRI Cam | @ ing ertised in this ; wi we 
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